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Hill Battle, and other Poems. - - Seventh Grade. 
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‘ington Irving. - -  - Eighth Grade. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL CELEBRATION OF COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER, 1892. 
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DAY. 


THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 


obedience to an Act of Congress, the | 

President on July 21 issued a Proclama- 
tion recommending that October 21, the 
4cothanniversary of the Discovery of Amer- 
ica, be celebrated everywhere in America | 
by suitable exercises in the schools. A | 
uniform programme for every school in | 
America, to be used on Columbus Day, sim- 
ultaneously with the dedicatory exercises on 
the World’s Columbian Exposition grounds 
in Chicago, will give an impressive unity to 
the popular celebration. Accordingly, 
when the Superintendents of Education, 
last February, accepted the plans for this 
National Public School Celebration, they in- 
structed their Executive Committee, Messrs. 
Francis Bellamy, John W. Dickinson, 
Thomas B. Stockwell, W. R. Garrett, and 
W. C. Hewitt, to prepare an official pro- | 
gramme of exercises for the day, uniform | 
for every school. ‘The programme which | 
they present is as follows: 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 
For the National Columbian Public 
Celebration of October 21, 1892. 


Note.—The instructions for the proper conduct of 
these exercises are given in the smaller type, the suc- 
cessive exercises themselves in the large type. 


School 


The schools should assemble at 9 a. m. in | 
their various rooms. 
Veterans is expected to arrive. It is tobe met | 
at the entrance of the yard by the Color- | 
Guard of pupils, escorted with dignity to the | 

| 


At 9:30 the detail of | 


building, and presented to the Principal. The 
Principal then gives the signal, and the sev- 


w 


. READING OF 


eral teachers conduct their pupils to the yard, 
to the beat of drum or other music, and ar- 
range them in a hollow square about the flag, 
the Veterans and Color-Guard taking places 
by the flag itself. The Master of Ceremonies 
then gives the command “ Attention,” and 
begins the exercises by reading the Proclama- 
tion. 


THE PRESIDENT'’S PROCLAMA- 
TION—see August number enna. School 
Fournal—by the Master of Ceremonies. 

At the close of the reading he announces : 
“In accordance with this recommendation by 
the President of the United States, and as a 
sign of our devotion to our country, let the 
Flag of the Nation be unfurled above this 
school.” 


RAISING OF THE FLAG, dy the Veterans. 

As the Fag reaches the top of the staff, the 
Veterans will lead the assemblage in ‘“‘ Three 
Cheers for ‘Old Glory.’”’ 


. SALUTE TO THE FLAG, éy the Pupils. 
y 


At a signal from the Principal the pupils, in 
ordered ranks, hands to the side, face the 
Flag. Another signal is given; every pupil 
gives the Flag the military salute—right hand 
lifted, palm downward, to a line with the 
forehead and close to it. Standing thus, all 
repeat together slowly: ‘I pledge allegiance 
to my Flag and the Republic for which it 
stands: one Nation indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for all.’’ At the words, ‘‘to my 
Flag,’’ the right hand is extended gracefully, 
palm upward, towards the Flag, and remains 
in this gesture till the end of the affirmation ; 
whereupon all hands immediately drop to 
the side. Then, still standing, as the instru- 
ments strike a chord, all will sing ‘“America”’ 
—'‘‘ My Country, 'tis of Thee.” 
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4. ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF GOD. 
Prayer or Scripture. 


5. SONG oF CoLuMBus Day, 
by Pupils and Audience. 


Air: * Lyons.” 


Columbia, my land! all hail the glad day 

When first to thy strand Hope pointed the way: 

Hail him who thro’ darkness first followed the 
Flame 

That led where the Mayflower of Liberty came. 


Dear Country, the star of the valiant and free! 
Thy exiles afar are dreaming of thee. 

No fields of the Earth so enchantingly shine, 

No air breathes such incense, such music as thine. 


Humanity’s home! thy sheltering breast 

Gives welcome and room to strangers oppress’d, 
Pale children of Hunger and Hatred and Wrong 
Find life in thy freedom and joy in thy song. 


Thy fairest estate the lowly may hold, 

Thy poor may grow great, thy feeble grow bold 
For worth is the watchward to noble degree, 
And manhood is mighty where manhood is free. 


O Union of States, and union of souls! 

Thy promise awaits, thy future unfolds, 

And earth from her twilight is hailing the sun, 

That rises where people and rulers are one. 
Theron Brown. 


6, THE ADDRESS. 
“‘ The Meaning of the Four Centuries.” 


A Declamation of the Special Address pre- 
pared for the occasion by Zhe Youth's Com- 
panion. 


7. THE ODE. **Columbia’s Banner.’ 
A reading of the Poem written for the oc- 
casion by Edna Dean Proctor. 
Here should follow whatever additional 
Exercises, Patriotic Recitations, Historic Rep- 
resentations, or Chorals, may be desired. 


8. ADDRESSES BY CITIZENS, and National Songs. 


THE ODE FOR COLUMBUS DAY. 
*COLUMBIA’S BANNER,”’ 


“God helping me,”’ cried Columbus, “ 
foul the breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I 
western seas !’’— 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the 
blue should bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscov- 
ered star ! 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the set- 
ting sun ; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the won- 
drous quest was done. 

sut O the weary vigils, the murmuring, torturing 
days, 

Till the Pinta’s gun, and the shout of “ Land!’’ set 
the black night all ablaze! 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning’s balm 
and gold, 

And a world was won from the conquered deep, and 
the tale of the ages told! 


hough fair or 


find the land beyond the 
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Uplift the starry Banner! The best age is begun! 

We are the heirs of the mariners whose voyage that 
morn was done. 

Measureless lands Columbus gave and rivers through 
zones that roll, 

But his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for 
the Soul! 

For he sailed from the Past with its stifling walls, to 
the Future’s open sky, 

And the ghosts of gloom and fear were laid as the 
breath of heaven went by ; 

And the pedant’s pride and the lordling’s scorn were 
lost in that vital air. 

As fogs are lost when sun and wind sweep ocean 
blue and bare! 

And Freedom and larger Knowledge dawned clear, 
the sky to span, 

The birthright, not of priest or king, but of every 
child of man ! 


Uplift the New World’s Banner to greet the exult- 
ant sun! 

Let its rosy gleams still follow his beams as swift to 
west they run, 

Till the wide air rings with shout and hymn to wel- 
come it shining high, 

And our eagle from great atahdin to Shasta’s snow 
can fly 

In the light of its stars as fold on fold is flung to the 
autumn sky! 

Uplift it, Youths and Maidens, with songs and loving 
cheers ; 

Through triumphs, raptures, it has waved, through 
agonies and tears. 

Columbus looks from sea to sea and thrills with joy to 
KnOW 

Her myriad sons, as one, would leap to shield it from 
a foe! 

And you who will soon be the State, and shape each 
great decree, 

Oh, vow to live and die for it, if glorious death must 
be! 

The brave of all the centuries gone this starry Flag 
have wrought ; 

In dungeons dim, on gory fields, its light and peace 
were bought ; 

And you who form the future—whose days our 
dreams fulfill— 

On Liberty’s immortal height, oh, plant it firmer still ! 

For it floats for broadest learning; for the soul's su- 
preme release ; 

For law disdaining license ; 


for righteousness and 


peace; 

For valor born of justice ; and its amplest scope and 
plan 

Makes a queen of every woman, a king of every 
man! 

While forever, like Columbus, o’er Truth’s unfath- 


omed main 
It pilots to the hidden isles, a grander realm to gain. 


Ah! what a mighty trust is ours, the noblest ever 
sung, 

To keep this 
among 

Our fleets may throng the oceans—our forts the head- 


Banner spotless its kindred stars 


lands crown— 

Our mines their treasures lavish for mint and mart 
and town— 

Rich fields and flocks and busy ‘ooms bring plenty, 
far and wide 

And statelier temples deck the land than Rome’s or 
Athens’ pride— 
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And science dare the mysteries of earth and wave 
and sky— 

Till none with us in splendor and strength and skill 
can vie; 


Yet, should we reckon Liberty and Manhood less 
than these, 

And slight the right of the humblest between our 
circling seas— 

Should we be false to our sacred past, our father’s 
God forgetting, 

This Banner would lose its lustre, our sun be nigh his 
setting ; 

But the dawn will sooner forget the east, the tides 
their ebb or flow, 

Than you forget our radiant Flag, and its matchless 
gifts forego ! 

Nay ! you will keep it high-advanced with ever- 
brightening sway— 

The Banner whose light betokens the Lord’s diviner 


day— 

Leading the nations gloriously in Freedom’s holy 
way! 

No cloud on the field of azure—no stain on the rosy 
bars— 


God bless you, Youths and Maidens, as you guard 
the Stripes and Stars! 
Edna Dean Proctor. 





MEANING OF THE FOUR CENTURIES. 


The spectacle America presents this day 
is without precedent in history. From 
ocean to ocean, in city, village and country 
side, the children of the States are marshaled 
and marching under the banner of the na- 
tion : and with them the people are gather- 
ing around the schoolhouse. 

Men are recognizing to day the most im- 
pressive anniversary since Rome celebrated 
her thousandth year—the 4ooth anniversary 
of the stepping of a hemisphere into the 
world’s life ; four completed centuries of a 
new social order ; the celebration of liberty 
and enlightenment organized into a civili- 
zation. . 

And while, during these hours, the Fed- 
eral government of these United States 
strikes the keynote of this great American 
day that gives honor to the common Amer- 
ican institution which unites us all—we as- 
semble here that we, too, may exalt the free 
school that embodies the American princi- 
ple of universal enlightenment and equality: 
the most characteristic product of the four 
centuries of American life. 

Four hundred years ago this morning, 
the Pinta’s gun broke the silence, and an- 
nounced the discovery of this hemisphere. 

It was a virgin world. Human life hitherto 
upon it had been without significance. In 
the Old World for thousands of years civil- 
ized men had been trying experiments in 
Social order. They had been found want- 
ing. But here was an untouched soil that 


lay ready for a new experiment in civiliza- 
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tion. All things were ready. New forces 
had come to light, full of overturning power 
in the Old World. Inthe New World they 
were to work together with a mighty har- 
mony. 

It was for Columbus, propelled by this 
fresh life, to reveal the land where these 
new forces were to be given space for devel- 
opment, and where the awaited trial of the 
new civilization was to be made. 

To day we reach our most memorable 
milestone. We look backward and we look 
forward. 

Backward, we see the first mustering of 
modern ideas ; their long conflict with Old 
World theories, which were also transported 
hither. We see stalwart men and brave 
women, one moment on the shore, then dis- 
appearing in dim forests. We hear the axe. 
We see the flame of burning cabins and 
hear the cry of the savage. We see the 
never-ceasing wagon trains always toiling 
westward. We behold log cabins becoming 
villages, then cities. We watch the growth 
of institutions out of little beginnings— 
schools becoming an educational system ; 
meeting houses leading into organic Chris- 
tianity ; town meetings growing to political 
movements ; county discussions developing 
federal governments. 

We see hardy men with intense convic- 
tions, grappling, struggling, often amid bat- 
tle smoke, and some idea characteristic of 
the New World always triumphing. Wesee 
settlements knitting together into a nation 
with singleness of purpose. We note the 
birth of the modern system of industry and 
commerce, and its striking forth into un- 
dreamed-of wealth, making the millions 
members one of another as sentiment could 
never bind. And under it all, and through 
it all, we fasten on certain principles ever 
operating and regnant—the leadership of 
mahood ; equal rights for every soul; uni- 
versal enlightenment as the source of pro- 
gress. These last are the principles that 
have shaped America; these principles are 
the true Americanism. 

We look forward. We are conscious we 
are in a period of transition. Ideas in educa- 
tion, in political economy, in social science, 
are undergoing revision. There is a large 
uncertainty about the outcome. But faith 
in the underlying principles of Americanism 
and in God’s destiny for the Republic 
makes a firm ground of hope. The coming 
century promises to be more than ever the 
age of the people ; an age that shall develop 
a greater care for the rights of the weak, and 
make a more solid provision for the devel- 
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opment of each individual by the education | 


that meets his need. 
As no prophet among our fathers on the 
300th anniversary of America could have 


| Celebration. 


pictured what the new century would do, so | 


no man can this day reach out and grasp the 
hundred years upon which the nation is 
now entering. On the victorious results of 
the completed centuries, the principles of 
Americanism will build our fifth century. 
Its material progress is beyond our concep- 
tion, but we may be sure that in the social 
relations of men with men, the most trium- 
phant gains are to be expected. America’s 
fourth century has been glorious ; America’s 
fifth century must be made happy. 

One institution more than any other has 
wrought out the achievements of the past, 
and is to-day the most trusted for the future. 
ur fathers in their wisdom knew that the 
foundation of liberty, fraternity and equal- 
ity must be universal education. The free 
school, therefore, was conceived the corner- 
stone of the Republic. Washington and 
Jefferson recognized that the education of 
citizens is not the prerogative of church or 
of other private interest ; that while religious 
training belongs to the church, and while 
technical and higher culture may be given 
by private institutions, the training of citi- 
zens in the common knowledge and the 
common duties of citizenship belongs irrev- 
ocably to the State. 

We, therefore, on the anniversary of 
America, present the Public School as the 
noblest expression of the principle of en- 
lightenment which Columbus grasped by 
faith. We uplift thesystem of free and uni- 
versal education as the master-force which, 
under God, has been informing each of our 
generations with the peculiar truths of 
Americanism. America, therefore, gathers 
her sons around the schoolhouse to day as 
the institution closest to the people, most 
characteristic of the people, and fullest of 
hope for the people. 

To-day America’s fifth century begins. 
The world's twentieth century will soon be 
here. To the 13,000,000 now in the Amer- 
ican schools the command of the coming 
years belongs. We, the youth of America, 
who to day unite to march as one army un- 
der the sacred flag, understand our duty. 
We pledge ourselves that the flag shall not 
be stained ; that America shall mean equal 
opportunity and justice for every citizen, 
and brotherhood for the world. 


HOW TO OBSERVE COLUMBUS DAY. 
The Morning Celebration.—The foregoing 
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Official Programme provides for a Morning 
The pupils of the schools are 
to gather on October 2ist, at the usual 
hour, in their respective schoolhouses. As 
far as possible, all the rooms in each school- 
house under the same principal should unite 
in having the same exercises. ‘The parents 
and friends of the pupils should be brought 
together. Family interests on Columbus 
Day should be made to centre in the partic- 
ular schoulhouse where the children attend. 

The exercises of the morning may be sim- 
ple or elaborate. Schools with sufficient re- 
sources may extend the Official Programme 
with additional features, such as_ special 
music by chorus or orchestra, and historical 
exercises. The largest liberty is left for 
individual ingenuity and taste. 

Afternoon Observances.—In the country, 
the day ought to be made a real holiday. 
Farm and household work might be well re- 
linquished ; and the families of the district 
come together at the schoolhouse, with their 
picnic lunches, prepared to make a day of 
memorable festivity. The exercises of the 
morning being over, the afternoon might be 
devoted to games, and to social reunions of 
neighbors. 

In cities and villages, however, the citi- 
zens will probably wisha formal demonstra- 
tion, which may be in their own hands. 
Wherever the citizens are to conduct a cel- 
ebration, two matters should be especially 
arranged : 

First, That the Civic Celebration occur in 
the afternoon, so that it will not conflict 
with the school-house celebration. 

Second, That in the Afternoon Civic 
Celebration ample recognition may be given 
to the Public School idea, the characteristic 
of the day throughout the nation. 

The Review.—If there is a general parade, 
a ‘**Public School Review’’ should be its most 
honored feature. If there is no general pro- 
cession, the'schools alone might be reviewed. 
Let the pupils meet at their schoolhouses at 
a designated hour, and be conducted by 
efficient marshals, without delays and in per- 
fect order, to their places in the line. The 
Army Veterans, the Blue and the Gray 
alike, should march with the schools as spe- 
cial guards of honor. As the reviewing 
stand is reached, let each part of thecolumn 
salute the flag. 

The Mass Meeting.—At the citizens’ 
mass meeting after the Review, the schools 
ought again to be given prominence. Seats 
should be reserved for their delegations. 
Some features of the Morning’s Official Pro- 
gramme might be repeated. At least one of 
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the speeches should deal with the reasons 
for making the American educational sys- 
tem the centre of this Colunibian celebra- 
tion ; for one of the aims of this movement 
is to impress the American people with the 
significance of free education to American 
progress and citizenship. 

What the Schools are to Do.—The first 
duty of each school, however, is to attend 
to its own Morning celebration. Teachers, 
Superintendents, and School Boards should 
confer, that action may be harmonious, and 
the best results attained. The proposed cel- 
ebration should be explained to each school 
at the earliest moment. It should be so pre- 
sented as to awaken enthusiasm. Interesting 
topics relating to Columbus and the Discov- 
ery should be suggested for special investi- 
gation. Such topics might be: The Map 
of the World before the Discovery, Import- 
ant Inventions and Events in Europe just 
before the Discovery, The Story of Colum- 
bus, The Ships of Columbus, What Colum- 
bus expected to find, Geographical Growth 
of the United States, Stories of South 
America, etc. The teacher should assign 
the Address and the Ode to those who can 
render them intelligently. The Flag Salute 
and Songs should be persistently rehearsed. 

Important committees of pupils should be 
appointed: 1. A Committee of Invitation, 
whose duty is to see that the family of each 
pupil receives a special invitation to the 
Morning Exercises of October 21, and also, 
when they arrive, to show them seats; 2. A 
Color Guard, whose duty is (1) to see that 
the school has a flag and a staff in proper 
condition : (2) to meet the Veterans as they 
arrive, and escort them with dignity to the 
principal in the school house ; (3) to act as 
aides of the principal. 

An efficient Adult Committee of Arrange- 
ments should also be constituted. This com- 
mittee must see : (1) that seats are prepared 
out of doors in hope of fair weather, and 
that a room is also engaged for the exercises 
should the day be stormy; (2) that fitting 
decorations and printed programmes are 
provided ; (3) that the local press is inter- 
ested and invited; (4) that arrangements 
are made with the Veterans and other spe- 
cial guests for the parts they are to take. 

The school principal must make himself 
personally responsible for the work of each 
committee. 

What Veterans, the Press and Citizens 
may Do.—The Veterans, as already recom- 
mended by the commander-in-chief, should 
at once ally themselves with the schools. 
Details of comrades should be assigned to 


| 
| 
| 
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each school-house. These details reach the 
school-houses on October 21 promptly at 9:30 
a.m. After their due reception, it will be 
their duty to stand by the flag, at the signal 
to run it up the staff, to lead the assembly in 
‘three cheers,’’ and then, as the guests of 
the day, to take their seats on the platform. 
In the Review, the Veterans are to march as 
guard of honor to the schools. Veterans 
are the fitting patrons of this celebration, 
and should devise methods for its encour- 
agement and success. 

The local newspaper, as the natural or- 
gan of this movement, may take the effec- 
tual initiative wherever the celebration has 
not already been organized ; and in any case 
it may both awaken and promote iaterest 
among pupils and citizens. Among other 
undertakings, the bringing out of early local 
history would be a happy idea. 

Citizens generally should remember that 
their encouragement and active codperation, 
as well as certain contributions of money, 
are needed by the schools if this celebration 
is to be made worthy of the day and of the 
community. 

General Suggestions.—The songs to be 
used should be printed entire on the pro 
gramme, and enough programmes provided 
so that each in attendance may havea copy. 
The singing should be by the whole assera- 
blage. Primary schools will do well to use 
the simplified form of the Address. 

The various patriotic organizations might 
fittingly be invited both to the morning ex- 
ercises, and to serve, in addition to the 
Veterans, as escorts in the Review. The 
beauty of the Review would be heightened 
if each school carried both the National Flag 
and a distinctive banner of itsown. The Re- 
view also might be made impressive by sym- 
bolic floats ; models of the ‘‘ old red school 
house,’’ and of the ship of Columbus are 
among the appropriate subjects. This fea- 
ture, however, should not be attempted un- 
less it can be effectively done. In all cases, 
the fantastic should be rigorously barred 
from the procession. 

Photographs both of the Salute to the Flag 
and of some aspect of the Review would be 
prized local mementoes. One of these photo- 
graphs, as well as the account of the cele- 
bration clipped from the local paper, would 
also be appreciated in the office of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Honorable mention may be made of those 
towns in each State where the demonstra- 
tions seem especially commendable. 

; FRANCIS BELLAMY, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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COLUMBIAN DAY PROGRAMME. 





ROM Jntelligence we take the following 

material appropriate for Columbian Day 
Exercises, October 21st, 1892. ‘The ar- 
rangement of the programme is left to the 
ingenuity of the teacher. For a fine photo- 
gravure portrait of Columbus (22x28) for the 
occasion, send $1.00 to the publisher of 
Intelligence, Oak Park, Illinois. 


PROGRAMME. 


1. Song—‘‘ America.”’ 

2. Reading by the teacher or pupil. 

Christopher Columbus was born about 
the year 1436, and probably near Genoa. 
Three other Italian cities dispute with Genoa 
the honor of being his birthplace, while dif- 
ferent biographers place his birth at differ- 
ent dates between 1430 and 1445. But the 
most reliable documents give 1436. 

His father, Dominic Columbus, was a 
maker of woolen cloth, and seems to have 
been well enough off to give his children 
more than an ordinary education. Christo- 
pher, the eldest of the family, was sent to the 
University of Pavia. 

When he was fourteen he left school and 
went tosea, whether from a boyish freak or 
with his father’s approval we cannot judge ; 
but from that time until 1487 very little is 
known of his life. From contemporary re- 
cords it seems probable that the young sailor 
visited the Levant and England several 
times, the coast of Guinea, the islands of 
Africa, and possibly Greenland. At all 
events, he gained the reputation of being 
a thoroughly competent mariner, and he was 
chosen to command the Genoese ships in 
the war which Genoa was waging against 
Venice. It seems certain that about 1477, 
he made at least one exploring voyage, and 
may be more, to Iceland and beyond. 

After these explorations were ended, he 
returned to Lisbon, which he seems to have 
made his home at that time. Here he mar- 
ried Dona Filippa, the daughter of an Ital- 
ian gentleman who, like himself, was a noted 
mariner, and deeply interested in the geo- 
graphical problems of the day. Columbus’ 
wife having no more fortune than he had 
himself, he set to work to support his fam- 
ily by making picture-books, globes, maps, 
and nautical charts, an employment which 
enabled him easily to keep up his studies in 
his favorite ‘eld. Few sailors of his time 


possessed so wide a knowledge of geography, 
both from observation and study, as he did. 
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Of course, the discussions relative to a west- 
ern route to India and the probable dis- | 
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tance to land in that direction, interested 
him, as they did all thoughtful and learned 
men of the day. His correspondence shows 
that he was on intimate terms of friendship 
with the most distinguished savants of his 
time, and that the problem of a new route 
to India and its probable length, wasa topic 
on which they frequently exchanged ideas. 

At this time, according to the best por- 
traits which still exist, Columbus was tall, 
robust, and of noble presence. His face was 
long, his nose aquiline, his cheek bones 
high, his complexion light, and his face cov- 
ered with freckles. Considering his calling, 
he was a devout man, and he discharged 
the duties of the Catholic religion with a 
lively faith. 

In 1484, his wife having died in the 
meantime, Columbus, with his little son Di- 
ego, seems to have made a journey to Genoa 
and to Venice to see if he could not find 
favor for his project, but without encourage- 
ment. In 1485 we find him again in Spain, 
traveling on foot, with his ten-year old boy 
trudging by his side or resting in his arms. 
From this period history never loses sight 
of the great navigator, and has preserved 
the smallest incidents of his career. 

Destitute and hungry, Columbus stopped 
at aconvent near Palos and asked for a lit- 
tle bread and water for himself and child. 
The superior of the convent cheerfully sup- 
plied their necessities, and, captivated by 
the nobleness of the language and the gran- 
deur of the ideas of his humble guest, he 
became his life-long friend and champion. 
To this father superior, Juan Perez, and his 
learned monks, must the credit be given of 
being the first to believe in the genius of 
Christopher Columbus. Juan Perez showed 
still greater kindness; he offered to take 
upon himself the education of Diego, and 
he gave to Columbus a letter of recommen- 
dation to the confessor of the Queen of 
Castile. 

3. Reading, 


FIRST PAGE FROM COLUMBUS’ JOURNAL, 


IVhereas, Most Christian, most high, 
most excellent, and most powerful princes, 
king and queen of the Spains, and of the 
islands of the sea, our sovereigns, in the pre- 
sent year of 1492, after your highnesses had 
put an end to the war with the Moors, who 
ruled in Europe, and had concluded that 
warfare in the great city of Granada, where, 
on the second of January, of this present 
year, I saw the royal banners of your high- 
nesses placed by force of arms on the 
towers of the Alhambra, which is the 
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fortress of that city, and beheld the 
Moorish king sally forth from the gates 
of the city, and kiss the royal hand of your 
highnesses and of my lord the prince; and 
immediately in that same month, in conse- 
quence of the information which I had given 
to yourvhighnesses of the lands of India, 
your highnesses, therefore, commanded me, 
in the same month of January, to proceed 
with a sufficient armament to the said parts 
of India; and for this purpose bestowed 
great favors upon me, appointing me high 
admiral of the Ocean sea, and perpetual 
viceroy and governor of all the islands and 
continents I should discover and gain, and 
which henceforward may be discovered and 
gained in the Ocean sea ; and that my eld- 
est son should succeed me, and so on from 
generation to generation forever. I de- 
parted, therefore, from the city of Granada 
on Saturday, the 12th of May, of the same 
year 1492, to Palos, a seaport, where I 
armed three ships, well calculated for such 
service, and sailed from that port well fur- 
nished with provisions, and with many sea- 
men, on Friday, the third of August, of the 
same year, half an hour before sunrise, and 
took the route for the Canary islands of your 
highnesses, to steer my course thence, and 
navigate until I should arrive at the Indies, 
and deliver the embassy of your highnesses 
to those princes, and accomplish that which 
you had commanded. —Zas Casas. 
4. Recitation. 


“ THE VOYAGE.’ 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules: 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said, ‘* Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave adm’rl, speak ; what shall I say ? 
“* Why say, ‘ Sail on! sail on! and on! 


7 99 


«My men grow mutinous day by day ; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home: a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
** What shall I say, brave adm’rl, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn ?” 
** Why, you shall say at the break of day, 
‘Sailon! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed, and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

«« Why, not now even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave adm’rl; speak and say—”’ 
He said: * Sail on! sailon! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
“ This mad sea shows its teeth to-night; 

He curls his lips, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite ! 





Brave adm’rl, say but one good word ; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
The words leapt as a leaping sword : 


‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness, ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! and then a speck— 
A light! a light ! a light! a light! 
It grew, a Starlit flag unfurled ! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! and on! 
JS guin Miller. 
5. Reading. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


About two hours before midnight, of Oc- 
tober 11, 1492, Columbus, standing on the 
forecastle of the Santa Maria, observed a 
light at a distance, and privately pointed it 
out to Pedro Guttierrez, a page of the 
Queen’s wardrobe. Guttierrez perceived 
it, and, calling to Salcedo, comptroller of 
the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it 
were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight the joyful sound of Zand / 
land / was heard from the Pin/a, which al- 
ways kept ahead of the other ships. But, 
having been so often deceived by fallacious 
appearances, every man was now become 
slow of belief, and waited in all the anguish 
of uncertainty and impatience for the return 
of day. As soon as morning dawned all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. 

From every ship an island was seen, about 
two leagues to the north, whose flatand ver- 
dant fields, well stored with wood, and wa- 
tered with many rivulets, presented the as- 
pect of a delightful country. The crew of 
the Pinta instantly began the Ze Deum, as 
a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were 
joined by those of the other ships, with 
tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to Heaven was fol- 
lowed by an act of justice to their comman- 
der. They threw themselves at the feet of 
Columbus, with feelings of self-condemna- 
tion mingled with reverence. They implored 
him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, 
and insolence, which had created him so 
much unnecessary disquiet, and had so of- 
ten obstructed the prosecution of his well- 
concerted plan ; and passing, in the warmth 
of their admiration, from one extreme to an- 
other, they now pronounced the man whom 
they had so lately reviled and threatened to 
be a person inspired by Heaven with sagacity 
and fortitude more than human, in order to 
accomplish a design so far beyond the ideas 
and conception of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats 
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were manned andarmed. They rowed to- 
wards the island with their colors displayed, 
with warlike music, and other martial 
pomp. As they approached the coast they 
saw it covered with a multitude of people, 
whom the novelty of the spectacle had 
drawn together, whose attitude and ges- 
tures expressed wonder and astonishment at 
the strange objects which presented them- 
selves to their view. Columbus was the 
first European who set foot in the new 
world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in 
his hand. His men followed, and, kneeling 
ing down, they all kissed the ground which 
they had so long desired tosee. They next 
erected a crucifix, and, prostrating them- 
selves before it, returned thanks to God for 
conducting their voyage to such a happy 
issue. They then took solemn possession of 
the country for the Crown of Castile and 
Leon, with all the formalities which the 
Portuguese were accustomed to observe in 
acts of this kind in their new discoveries. — 
William Robertson. 
6. Song—‘‘ Hail Columbia.”’ 
7- Recitation. 


CHRISTOPHER C 





In the City of Genoa, over the sea, 

In a beautiful land called Italy, 

There lived a sailor called Christopher C——— ; 
A very wise man for his time was he. 


He studied the books, and maps, and charts, 
All that they knew about foreign parts, 

And he said to himself: ‘‘ There certainly must, 
Be some more land—for balance, I trust ; 


‘“« As sure as a gun the earth is round ; 
Some day or other a way will be £ 
To get to the east by sailing west : 
Why shouldn’t I find it as well as the rest ?”’ 


ound 


The court philosopher shook his head, 

Laughing at all that Christopher said ; 

But the Queen of Spain said, ‘* Christopher C——— 
Here is some money—yours in fee.” 


That is just what he wanted to do, say you, 
And in fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
From the port of Palos one August day 

This Christopher C — went sailing away. 





He sailed and sailed with wind and tide, 

But he never supposed that the sea was so wide, 
And the sailors grumbled, and growled and cried, 
“ We don’t believe there’s another side. 


«© O, take us back to our native shore, 

Or we never shall see our wives any more! 
Take us back, O Christopher C ! 
Or we'll tumble you out, and drown’d you'll be.”’ 





In spite of their threats he wouldn’t do it; 
There was land ahead, and Christopher knew it. 
They found San Salvador, green and low, 
And the Captain shouted, ‘I told you so! 
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“« This is the land King Solomon knew, 
Where myrrh, and aloes, and spices grew. 
Where gold and silver gems are found, 
Plenty as pebbles all over the ground.” 


They thought they had sailed clear round the ball, 
But it wasn’t the other side at all, 

But an island lying just off a shore 

Nobody had ever seen before. 

They planted their flag ona flowery plain, 

To show that the country belonged to Spain ; 

But it never once entered Christopher’s mind 

That North America lay behind. 


Then Christopher C , he sailed away, 
And said he would come another day ; 
Sut, if he had stayed here long enough, 
We should talk Spanish or some such stuff. 
Young /dea. 





8. Recitation. 
THE CHARACTER OF COLUMBUS. 


‘* In Columbus were singularly combined 
the practical and the poetical. If some ot 
his conclusions were erroneous, they were 
at least ingenious and splendid; and their 
error resulted from the clouds which still 
hung over his peculiar path of enterprise. 
His own discoveries enlightened the ignor- 
ance of the age, guided conjecture to cer- 
tainty, and dispelled that very darkness with 
which he had been obliged to struggle. 

‘* His conduct was characterized by the 
grandeur of his views and the magnanimity 
of his spirit. Instead of scouring the newly- 
found countries, like a grasping adventnrer, 
eager only for immediate gain, as was too 
generally the case with contemporary dis- 
coverers, he sought to ascertain their soil 
and productions, their rivers and harbors ; 
he was desirous of colonizing and cultivat- 
ing them ; of conciliating and civilizing the 
natives ; of building cities ; introducing the 
useful arts; subjecting everything to the 
control of law, order, and religion, and 
thus of founding regular and prosperous em- 
pires. 

‘* Well would it have been for Spain had 
those who followed in the track of Columbus 
possessed his sound policy and liberal views. 
The New World, in such case, would have 
been settled by pacific colonists, and civil- 
ized by enlightened legislators, instead of 
being overrun by desperate adventurers, and 
desolated by avaricious conquerers. 

‘* Columbus was a man of quick sensibil- 
ity, liable to great excitement, to sudden and 
strong impressions and powerful impulses. 
He was naturally irritable and impetuous,and 
keenly sensible to injury and injustice ; yet 
the quickness of his temper was counteracted 
by the benevolence and generosity of his 
heart. He was devoutly pious: religion 
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mingled with the whole course of his 
thoughts and actions, and shone forth in his 
most private and unstudied writings. 

‘It cannot be denied, however, that his 
piety was mingled with superstition, and 
darkened ‘by the bigotry of the age. He 
evidently concurred in the opinion, that all 
nations which did not acknowledge the 
Christian faith were destitute of natural 
rights ; that the sternest measures might be 
used for their conversion, and the severest 
punishment inflicted upon their obstinacy 
in unbelief. 

‘* With all the visionary fervor of his im- 
agination, its fondest dreams fell short of 
reality. He died in ignorance of the real 
grandeur of his discovery. Until his last 
breath he entertained the idea that he had 
merely opened the way to the old resorts of 
opulent commerce, and had discovered some 
of the wild regions of the East. He sup- 
posed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir 
which had been visited by the ships of Solo- 
mon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma were 
but remote parts of Asia. What visions of 
glory would have broken upon his mind 
could he have known that he indeed had 
discovered a new continent equal to the Old 
World in magnitude, and separated by two 
vast oceans from all the earth hitherto 
known by civilized man! And how would 
his magnanimous spirit have been consoled 
amidst the afflictions of age and the cares of 
penury, the neglect of a fickle public and 
the injustice of an ungrateful king, could he 
have anticipated the splendid empires 
which were to spread over the beautiful 
world he had discovered; and the na- 
tions and tongues which were to fill its 
lands with his renown, and revere and bless 
his name to its latest posterity !’’— MWash- 
ington Irving. 


THE WIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


The course of history has been such that 
comparatively little has been said of the 
wife of Columbus, but recent writers are dis- 
posed to give hera full share of the achieve- 
ments of her husband. One of these writers 
has recently given the following to the pub- 
lic :* 

‘*Columbus was married in 1470, or 
thereabouts, to a Miss Palestrello, of Lis- 
bon, whose father had distinguished him- 
self as a navigator. A part of Miss Pales- 
trello’s marriage dower was a great collec- 
tion of valuable charts, journals and impor- 
tant memoranda. From childhood she had 
displayed wonderful enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject, partaking to a remarkable degree of the 








speculative and venturesome ideas and 
schemes in the line of geographical dis- 
covery for which Lisbon was then head- 
quarters. She possessed a fine education, 
and was widely known as a brainy, brilliant 
woman, who was constantly urging her hus- 
band on in the path which finally brought 
him to the wonderful goal with which we 
are so familiar. 

‘* While a girl, Miss Palestrello made a 
number of hazardous voyages with her 
father, in unfamiliar waters, and, later, 
made many geographical drawings, several 
of which were used with great profit by Co- 
lumbus when he had won her for his wife 
and set out upon his more important wan- 
derings on the great deep. 

‘*There is probably no picture of this 
brave, talented woman extant, but certainly 
it would seem a gracious and most fitting 
thing that her memory received some tribute 
upon the forthcoming occasion.’’—Schooé 
World. 


THE SHIPS OF COLUMBUS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT DISCOVERER’S 
LITTLE SQUADRON, 





BY LIEUT. R. H. UBEROTH. 


‘THE approach of the gooth anniversary of 

the discovery of America cannot fail to 
awaken a reverence for the Genoese mariner 
whose intrepid daring and enthusiasm 
changed the destiny of mankind. 

Columbus was by profession a sailor, and 
his great maritime knowledge won for him 
the command of many ships. During his 
numerous voyages he formed his purpose of 
sailing westward to find a nearer way to 
India. It was at the little Spanish port of 
Palos that Columbus prepared the expedi- 
tion for which Ferdinand and Isabella had 
supplied the means. 

Of his three ships the Santa Maria, the 
flagship of the little squadron, was the larg- 
est, the Pinta and Nina being of about equal 


| size. Columbus chose three small ships 


rather than one large vessel, with the hope 
that out of the three one at least would 
weather the stormy passage and live to re- 
turn. 

They were designed and constructed upon 
a model of the old type of craft known as 
the caravel, which included in its class all 
vessels from 50 to 100 tons, with or without 
decks. 

The Santa Maria was no larger than the 
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little schooners engaged in fishing on the 
Great Banks, or about equal in tonnage to 
the staunch pilot boats which cruise along 
our coast in all weathers. ‘This vessel upon 
which Columbus sailed was eighty-five feet 
long, twenty-four feet wide, and drew eight 
feet of water. Her bottom was made very 
flat, in order that she might be run upon 
the shore or sandy beach without undue 
strain to her timbers. Her extreme width 
was at the water line, where the hull bulges 
out several feet beyond the upper structure 
at the deck. This form of ‘“ tumbling 
home,”’ as it is termed in the vernacular of 
the sailor, is rarely seen in ships of modern 
design and construction, although this build 
can be seen in a modified degree in many of 
the old frigates now relegated to ‘ ordi- 
nary "’ in our navy yards. Ancient ship- 
builders held that bulging out the sides of a 
vessel prevented her rolling in a heavy sea, 
and accordingly her decks would not be ex- 
posed to the sweep of heavy surges breaking 
close aboard. 

The Santa Maria had but one deck. At 
the bow was a house called the forecastle, 
in which the petty officers slept and also a 
part of the crew. Across the stern of the 
ship was a second house called the after cas- 
tle, above which ran a deck called the poop 
deck or quarter deck. A small watch tower 
was erected on the poop deck as the post of 
duty for the officer of the watch. The ad- 
miral of the fleet occupied the after cabin, 
the officers of high rank being permitted to 
share it with him, while the rest of the crew 
was quartered in the hold and in such parts 
of the ship as were not utilized for stowing 
provisions and ballast. 

The after part of these ships towered 
many feet above the crest of the wave, and 
when running before heavy following seas 
the deckhouses were rarely swept by them, 
no matter how severe the gale before which 
the ship was driven. 

The Pinta and Nina, sister ships of the 
squadron, were about seventy feet in length, 
the Nina, however, being a little smaller in 
tonnage than the Pinta. These vessels were 
not decked fore and aft like the Santa 
Maria, although each had deckhouses, or 
castles, at the bow and stern. 

To day it would be a foolhardly venture 
to dispatch vessels without decks on a mis- 
sion across a boisterous sea. Yet these ships 
were constructed so solidly of well-seasoned 
oak timber, planked with fir and secured by 
heavy iron bolts, as to withstand the battle 
of the elements during that long and weary 
journey over the trackless Atlantic. 








On account of theselships being built high 
at the ends and low amidships, high seas 
would often be taken upon the decks when 
sailing with a side wind, and to prevent this 
high stanchions or posts were inserted in the 
upper plank of the rails, to which screens of 
heavy canvas were laced, making a tempor- 
ary bulwark, which proved to be very effect- 
ive in keeping out the water. In the case 
of the two smaller ships heavy mats and 
large tarpaulins were stretched across the 
beams to keep the water from running into 
the holds and swamping them; the vessels 
of four centuries ago were not supplied with 
pumps. 

The Santa Maria was rigged with four 
masts—the three foremost ones being fitted 
with yards or square-rigged, while the after 
mast was supplied with lateen sails. A long 
bowsprit projected from her bow, but carried 
no jibs or head sails. No sails were carried 
aloft above the topsails. During favorable 
winds a sail was set under the bowsprit 
reaching to the water, and known as the 
watersail or spritsail. This sail fell into dis- 
use Over two centuries ago. 

The Pinta and Nina were caravels, but 
rigged exclusively with lateen sails. The 
former, however, was partially square rigged 
prior to sailing, and the latter was similarly 
changed before the fleet left the Canaries 
from Palos. Ships in the days of Columbus 
were supposed to make headway through 
the water only when the wind blew in a 
favorable direction. The idea of tacking 
against a head wind was entirely unknown 
to the mariners of the past, notwithstanding 
the fact that ships have been propelled by 
sail power alone for thousands of years. 
Yet in spite of all these obstacles and disad- 
vantages, we find in the logbook of the Santa 
Maria that a speed of seven knots an hour 
was not an unusual occurrence. 

As it was customary to employ oars 
against contrary winds, the crews of the 
ships were necessarily larger in proportion 
to their size than in modern ships. No less 
than 120 men were employed to sail the 
ships of Columbus. 

The officers were known as the patron or 
captain, watchman or first mate, a counselor 
or navigator, the master of the deck, a scribe 
or secretary who wrote the ship’s log, a 
steward, and a surgeon. 

The rigging consisted entirely of hemp. 
Their anchor cables were hemp hawsers, 
each following the old rule of four times the 
mainmast in length. Each ship was sup- 
plied with a boat called a launch, which 
was always towed astern. Refractory sailors 
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were punished by being placed in the launch 
for many days upon short allowances and 
exposed to the heat of the sun and heavy 
drenching of the waves. 

Although the compass was known to the 
Arabs long before Columbus, and by the 
Chinese as far back as the beginning of the 
Christian era, yet this instrument was in it- 
self not sufficient to navigate a vessel over 
an unknown sea. The quadrant, an instru- 
ment known to Columbus as the astrolabe, 
was supplied to each ship; by its use in as. 
tronomical observations the ship’s position 
upon the high seas with respect to the 
equator could be readily ascertained, and 
also errors existing in the compasses causing 
the ships to deviate from their true courses 
were found, and the proper adjustments ac- 
cordingly made. ‘Thus Columbus was able 
to embark and sail away with that feeling of 
self reliance which had won him success on 
all his previous expeditions. 


——————> __—_ 


HISTORIC OLD TREES. 


MANY ARE ASSOCIATED WITH THE NAMES 
OF FAMOUS MEN, 


NS other city in the country can boast so 
{\ many trees and such beautiful and in- 
teresting specimens as Washington. Over 
70,000 of them flourish here in the streets 
and public squares, with a luxuriance seen 
nowhere else in the United States. They 
include more than 800 distinct varieties and 
species, and among them are a score of 
famous memorial trees planted by eminent 
men of the country, from George Washing- 
ton all the way down, besides many rari- 
ties to be found nowhere else on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Tree planting was an important detail in 
the original design of the city, but it was 
not begun systematically until 1872, when 
‘* Boss’’ Shepherd and his board of public 
works set to work to carry out the plan of 
the founders. The Capitol building and 
the White House are the two centres from 
which radiate all the broad avenues of the 
city. Wherever these avenues interesect 
the regular streets, open spaces are formed, 
and advantage has been taken of them to 
construct little parks, some circular in shape, 
some square, and others triangular. 

There are 331 of these reservations all 
told, including the great consolidated gov- 
ernment reservation extending from the 
Capitol westward to the Washington monu- 
ment, two miles away, and they cover an 





aggregate area of goo acres, and these, in 
addition to the margins of all the streets and 
avenues, which are flanked along their entire 
length with shade trees, are all liberally set 
with trees of fine varieties. 

In the neighborhood of $75,000 in ex- 
pended annually by the Government and the 
District of Columbia in cultivating, plant- 
ing, preserving, trimming and renewal of 
the trees, under the auspices of the engineer 
department of the army and of the city 
parking commission. Nurseries, greenhouses 
and propagating gardens are maintained for 
securing the best specimens and varieties 
adapted to this climate. An elaborate sys- 
tem, based on the most advanced and en- 
lightened theories of arboriculture, is fol- 
lowed in this work, and a large force of 
trained men is constantly employed. 

The oldest and most prominent of the 
memorial trees is one planted by George 
Washington when the building of the Capi- 
tol was begun, before the dawn of this cen- 
tury. It is not a cherry tree, but a magni- 
ficent specimen of the American elm, and 
adorns the north side of what is called the 
East Park, facing the Senate entrance of 
the Capitol. Another elm, reliably reputed 
by tradition to have been planted by Wash- 
ington at the same time, stood near by as a 
mate to it until 1878. Then it had to be 
cut down in the regrading of the park, 
which was conducted under the supervision 
of Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape 
architect. 

Captain William R. Smith, superintendent 
of the National Botanic Garden, and chair- 
man of the parking commission, could not 
bear to see the noble tree perish utterly, so 
he had a number of live roots extracted, 
from which, by replanting, he has produced 
what he regards as genuine heirs of the 
original trunk. 

Perhaps the most famous tree in the 
United States, with the possible exception 
of the celebrated Charter Oak of Connecti- 
cut, and the apple tree of Appomattox, is 
‘‘the Sumner tree,’’ which recently occu- 
pied a conspicuous position near the George 
Washington elm. It was a glorious speci- 
men of the umbrageous Italian beech or 
hornbeam, of the identical sort under which 
the ancient Etruscan shepherds tuned their 
pipes and tended their flocks. 

3ut aside from its intrinsic and classical 
merits, the name and fame of this particular 
tree were acquired through a eulogy pro- 
nounced upon it publicly in the Senate 
Chamber of the United States by Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, on January 22, 
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1874. Probably no other tree ever had such 
a fine advertisement. The improvement and 
remodeling of the Capitol grounds, upon 
which millions of dollars have been spent, 
were then in progress, and a debate was on 
in the Senate concerning the propriety of 
cutting down the bluffs, which rose nine 
feet above the surrounding level on the east 
side. Sumner apprehended that many of 
the beautiful trees there would have to be 
sacrificed as an incident to that work. Said 
he, after speaking generally of the Capitol 
trees: 

‘* There is one tree, however, in the 
grounds opposite the Capitol on the east, 
that must at any cost be spared. It is a 
beautiful beech—not an American beech, 


but, I believe, a classical beech, and there | 


it is, to my mind, a thing of perfect beauty. 
When it is clothed in all its foliage during 
the summer, I know of nothing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that is equal to it in 
beauty. It is distinctly seen from the mar- 
ble steps that lead to the Senate chamber, 
and I hope my friends will see that that tree 
does not suffer.’’ 

The commission to which the grading 
was intrusted respected the senator’s dying 
wishes—for his death occurred only a few 
weeks later—and allowed the tree to remain, 
cutting down the soil about it, and leaving 
the beech standing on a little rising knoll. 
This plan, however, proved a failure, and 
the tree, lacking its accustomed moisture 
and nourishment, in a few years became 
decrepit. Then the soil was excavated un 
der it and its roots lowered ; but either the 
workmen made a mess of the job or the idea 
itself was impracticable, for the noble shaft 
slowly withered and died. 

Another stately tree, an elm, command- 
ing much attention near the House entrance 
of the Capitol, a little to the south, is the 
Cameron tree, so called from the fact that 
old Senator Simon Cameron, in 1878, while 
a member of the Senate committee on 
public buildings and grounds, intervened 
powerfully in its behalf and prevented its 
destruction during the regrading process, 
by saying simply, ‘‘ Woodman, spare that 
tree! ’’ 

It had sheltered him on many a hot sum- 
mer afternoon when he lived across the 
street on the site now occupied by the But- 
ler building, and although it obstructed and 
still obstructs the principal pathway leading 
to the House near the south terrace, it has 
been permitted to live and be admired. Up 
to 1851 there stood close by it a fine hick- 
ory planted by President Andrew Jackson, 
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| but it was cut down to make room for the 
corner-stone of the House extension, laid in 
that year.—Mew York World. 


HOW TO VOTE. 


SOME OF THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE 
BAKER BALLOT LAW. 


'T‘HE voter who wants to go to the polls in 

November with a pretty fair understand- 
ing of his duty and what will be required of 
him under the new law, should carefully re- 
member the following important features of 
the Baker act: 

1. Mumber in Room.—Only ten voters are 
allowed in the voting room at once, outside 
the inclosed space, and only four voters in 
excess of the number of compartments are 
allowed inside the enclosed space at once, 











Sections 22, 24. 

2. Giving Name, etc.—Voters must first go 
to the officers in charge of the ballots and state 
name and address. ‘The right to vote must 
be proved and the voter allowed to pass the 
guard rail before he can receive a ballot. 
Section 22. 

3. Preparing Ballots.—Voters must pre- 
pare their ballots forthwith, and in the com- 
partments. Section 23. 

The ballot will have the candidates ar- 
ranged in groups as presented in the certifi- 
cates of nomination, with the party name at 
the head of each group. The first group of 
candidates on the ticket will be the Presi- 
dential electors, the Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and the two Congressmen-at-large. 
One cross mark (X) opposite the party name 
at the head of the group will vote the entire 
group. Under the Electors will come the 
candidates for county officers in a group by 
themselves, the State Senate in a group, the 
Congressman, and the Representatives. It 
will require a cross mark against the party 
name at the head of each group to vote for 
the candidate in that group. All the Re- 
publican candidates will be printed in one 
column and the Democratic candidates in 
another column. The Prohibitionists will 
have their nominations arranged under the 
simple designation of the office in alphabe- 
tical order, according to their surnames. 

Blank spaces will be left in the last col- 
umn of the ballot for insertion of additional 
names. 

Names must not be crossed out. 

Names must be inserted in the proper 
blank spaces only, and not in spaces where 


| names are already printed. 
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Names canbe inserted by writing, hand 
stamp, sticker or any other means that will 
not be open to the charge of infringing the 
secrecy of the ballot. 

Names inserted can be marked, but this is 
not necessary. 

Names printed on the ballot must not be 
inserted. 

(Note.—When a candidate has died or 
withdrawn, and a substitute is nominated 
after the ballots are printed, the new name 
is to be printed on an official sticker. See 
section 12. This should obviously be in- 
serted over the name of the deceased or 
withdrawn candidate. ) 

4. Help in Preparing Ballots.—Voters 
unable to prepare their own ballots can be 
helped to do so, but only in case of actual 
disability, which must be explicitly declared 
to the judge. Section 29. 

(Note.—To preserve order, this should be 
done before the voter enters the enclosed 
space. ) 

A voter desiring help must himself select 
another voter of the district to help him. 
Section 27. 

A voter who receives such help without 
being actually unable to prepare his ballot, 
will be liable to indictment for unlawfully 
showing his ballot. Section 31. 

A voter who attemps to influence the vote 
of one whom he is helping will be liable to 
indictment for unlawful electioneering. 
Sections 24, 31. 

(Note.—A voter who, in helping another, 
prepares the ballot otherwise than as de- 
sired, will be liable to indictment for for- 
gery-) 

5. Folding and Giving in Ballots.—Bal- 
lots must be folded so as to show only the 
endorsement. Section 26. 

Where a ballot has been spoiled acci- 
dentally, another can be obtained in its place 
on surrendering it. Section 26. 

No ballot, whether marked or not, can be 
taken from the room. Section 26. 

(Note.—As the Constitution provides that 
every ballot ‘‘shall be numbered in the or- 
der in which it shall be received,’’ each 
voter must give up each ballot to the in- 
spector to number and deposit it, as had 
been the rule heretofore. By the new law 
the inspector must, in the presence of the 
voter, fasten the corner securely down over 
the number, and voters should see that this 
is done and that the ballot is then placed in 
the box.) 

6. Challenges should be made before a 
voter receives his ballot, if possible, but may 
be made at any time before he casts it. 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 


TT’HE labor troubles at Homestead and 
| Pittsburg have revived interest in trade 
schools, where the city youth may be edu- 
cated as skilled workmen. By the present 
system the city boy is almost entirely shut 
out from the trades. The labor unions have 
their hands raised against him. They re- 
fuse to allow him to learn a trade in the old 
way, for fear that the master mechanics may 
use these juniors or learners to break the 
force of strikes ordered by the unions. The 
result is that in the trades the American 
boy, especially the city boy, has little oppor- 
tunity to become a skilled mechanic. He 
must become a member of one of the pro- 
fessions or a common laborer. 

Colonel Richard T. Auchmuty, the 
founder of the New York Trade Schools, 


has gathered statistics to show that out of 


$23,000,000 paid annually for mechanics in 
the building trades of New York city, less 
than $6,000,000 goes to men born in this 
country. He further shows that the trades 
unions are controlled by foreign-born me- 
chanics, and that much of this large sum 
paid annually for skilled labor goes to 
‘* harvesters ’’ or workmen who come from 
Europe every spring, work through the 
season, and return to their homes on the 
other side of the Atlantic in the fall with 
their savings. 

The demand for skilled workmen is ever 
on the increase in this country, but the 
number of new journeymen trained in 
America is not even sufficient to fill the 
vacancies, much less to supply the growing 
demands. Practically the only places where 
the American boy may learn a trade are in 
the country, where the unions cannot dic- 
tate, and in the few trade schools. The 
unions do not say explicitly that the boys 
shall not have a chance, but they place their 
limit on the number of learners so low that 
not one-tenth of the boys who would may 
enter the trades as learners. ‘The one who 
secures this privilege is fortunate and envied 
by a dozen who would be glad of the same 
opportunity. 

Last winter J. Pierpont Morgan gave 
$500,000 to the New York Trade Schools, 
established eleven years ago by Colonel 
Auchmuty. Chicago has its Manual Train- 
ing School, and Mr. Crane has provided for 
a training department in’one of the West 
Side public schools. Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn have such schools, and a 
number of normal schools established for 
the education of the colored youth in the 
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South have their trade departments where 
the boys, and the girls, too, go into the 
shops and learn to become skilled mechanics. 
The old apprentice system has gone never 
to return, because civilization now recog- 
nizes that the parent alone has direction of 
his children, and they cannot be bound out 
to task-masters. The labor unions shut out 
fully nine-tenths of the boys who want this 
education. The only way for these to be- 
come skilled mechanics is to attend a trade 
school, where they may be educated in the 
use of tools, and turned out as completely 
equipped for work, as skilled workmen, as the 
professional schools equip their graduates. 

The bright city boys are learning, too, 
that there is dignity in skilled labor, and 
also better remuneration than in many of 
the professions. The old demagogic cry of 
‘‘starvation wages’’ has been made ridicu- 
lous by the scale of wages at Homestead, 
where the strikers admitted that they re- 
ceived from $8 to $18 per day, and by the 
statement of Mr. Ayers, of Youngstown, 
that there were skilled mechanics in his 
employ in the steel mills of that city who 
earned as much as $40 a day. Mr. Ayers’ 
statement also points out the arbitrary dic- 
tation of the union in a peculiar way. The 
President of the company wanted his son to 
learn all about the business, and put him in 
the mills to learn to become a skilled work- 
man. The union gave the President the 
alternative of removing the boy or a strike. 
They would not allow the son of their em- 
ployer to learn their trade, because they held 
a monopoly on that skill. They had no 
thought for the future, but only for the 
présent and their power to dictate. 

If Mr. Carnegie and his associates at Pitts- 
burg would use a portion of their boasted 
wealth in endowing trade schools they would 
do more to help the country and at the same 
time save themselves such troubles as they 
have had at Homestead. ‘This has been 
done by the Carriage-makers’ Association 
in New York, by the master plumbers of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago, by 
the Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown, 
Pa., by the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Companies, and by 
the great printing press firm of R. Hoe & 
Co. The business men at the head of these 
great enterprises have recognized that the 
surest way to escape the dictation of labor 
unions, controlled by foreign-born work- 
men, is to give the American boys a chance 
to become skilled mechanics. But the sug- 


gestion is not alone for Mr. Carnegie and 
his associates at Pittsburg; it is for all men 
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of wealth and representatives of capital in 
great enterprises. In 1887 the gifts from 
private individuals to colleges amounted to 
$12,507,000. ‘That was not an exceptional 
year in the recognition of the needs of educa- 
tion. We have scientific schools, schools of 
law, medicine, theology and art, normal 
schools and business colleges, agricultural 
colleges where the farmers’ boys may learn 
the best methods in agriculture, but our 
trade schools where the boys may fit them- 
selves for good wages-at skilled work are 
very few. In Europe this isnot so. The 
great commercial and manufacturing centres 
there have their trade schools, maintained at 
public expense. If the American boy is to 
have a chance in skilled labor, we must 
have more and better trade schools, where 
the hand, the eye, and the mind are all edu- 
cated together. When we have these we 
shall have fewer strikes and labor riots.— 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


> - _ 
CORRECT COLUMBUS DAY. 


'T’HE recent action of Congress changing 

the date for the national public school 
celebration from October 12th to October 
21st is a step in the direction of scholarly 
accuracy, and it is remarkable that it should 
have been so long overlooked. 

If there is to be a national observance of 
the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of 
America it should take place on the date 
which marks the true century-point. It is 
obviously stupid to await the recurrence of 
a date which, by reason of arbitrary changes 
in the methods of reckoning time, has lost 
its significance and does not indicate the 
true cycle of years. 

Every American knows that Columbus 
discovered this hemisphere on October 12, 
1492, and at first thought October 12, 1892, 
would seem to mark the gooth anniversary 
of that event. But it will be remembered 
that time was then calculated upon a differ- 
ent basis than is now in vogue among edu- 
cated nations. 

For many centuries the Julian calendar 
was the accepted authority for all calcula- 
tions, although its inaccuracy was not un- 
known. In 1582 a reformation took place. 
The Gregorian calendar was then intro- 
duced in Europe., and this calendar is now 
used by all civilized nations, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, which still adheres to the 
Julian method of computing time. When 
this reformation occurred, it was found nec- 
essary to drop ten days from the calendar ; 
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and October 4, 1582, became October 1s, 
1582. These dropped days were the ac- 
cumulations of many centuries of erroneous 
reckoning. The Julian calendar assumed 
that a year contained 365% days, and as 
this was 11 minutes and 14 seconds too long, 
the error amounted to 3 days every 400 
years. The Gregorian calendar corrected 
this defect by making every centurial year 
a common year unless divisible by 400, 
whereas by the Julian calendar every year 
(centurial year included) divisible by 4 was 
a leap year. Thus by the new style of com- 
putation the years 1500, 1700, and 1800 
were not leap years. 

As previously stated the reformation took 
place in 1582, and ten days were suppressed. 
But as the discovery of America was pre- 
vious to the year 15oco, which by the Gre- 
gorian calendar was common, there are but 
g days to omit. Consequently on October 
21, 1892, the sun will occupy the same 
relative position to the earth as on the r2th 
of October, 1492, when for the first time 
Columbus beheld these shores. 

For these reasons, together with the fact 
that every precedent is in favor of adopting 
the ‘‘new style’’ of reckoning, we favor the 
change. 

The Gregorian calendar was not intro- 
duced into Great Britain until 1751, ignor- 
ance and prejudice defeating the change up 
to that time. Consequently it has been 
necessary to correct the dates of our Ameri- 
can antiiversaries which commemorate events 
previous to 1751. Washington was born 
February 11th, but by the ‘‘new style’’ his 
birthday falls on the 22d, and that is the 
day wecelebrate. The anniversary of Fore- 
fathers’ Day and of the founding of the city 
of Boston are both observed on the cor. 
rected date.+ It is unfortunate that the Act 
of Congress of April 25, 1890, naming 
October 12th, 1892, as the date for the dedi- 
cation of the World’s Fair grounds, has not 
been amended by a change of date to 
October 21st. The Fair will practically be 
a year late, and the dedicatory exercises 
shoul€ take place on the true anniversary, 
which is October 21st. Congress has al- 
ready shown its good sense by placing the 
popular and general celebration of which 
the public schools are to be the centers on 


the correct date. It only remains for Con- | 


gress to extricate the nation from the comical 
predicament of a two-headed celebration of 
Discovery Day, by changing the Chicago 
date to correspond with the corrected date 
it has already set for the popular public 
school celebrations, 








GROOVE-RUNNING TEACHER. 


HE most useless of stupidities is the 

teacher who is groove-runner ; who has 
swallowed text-books without digesting 
them, and feeds his pupils with the morsels, 
as old pigeons feed squabs, until, like him- 
self, they are all victims of mental dyspep- 
sia, which is a curious synonym for educa- 
tion. Children subjected to such diet are 
as likely to get fat and strong as so many 
grist. mill hoppers that swallow the grain 
without grinding the kernel. 

Take English grammar under the man of 
grooves. Hear them defining a preposition, 
as ‘* connecting words and showing the re- 
lation between them,’’ when not one pupil 
in a hundred ever finds out if it is a blood- 
relation, or a relation by marriage. Hear 
them parse ‘‘ John strikes Charles:’’ 
John is a noun, masculine gender, third 
person, because it’s spoken of, sing’ lar num- 
ber, nom’ative case, t’ ‘strikes.’ ‘ Strikes’ 
is an irreg’lar, active, trans’tive verb— 
strike, struck, stricken—indicative mode, 
present tense, third person, singular, and 
"grees with ‘John.’ Verb must ’gree with 
it’s nom’ative case, ’n number and person. 
‘ Charles’ isa noun, masculine gender, sing 
"lar number, third person, ‘cause it’s 
spoken of, objective case, and governed by 


‘strikes.’ Active verbs govern the objective 
case—please, sir, S’mantha and Jo is a- 
maken’ faces!’’ And all in the same 


breath! What ardor! What intellectual 
effort! What grooves / Meanwhile gram- 
mars mended, amended, and emended, 
multiply. 

Take geography: The young lady fresh 
from school, who from a steamer’s deck was 
shown an island, and who asked with sweet 
simplicity, ‘‘Is there wafer the other side 
of it?’’ had all the discovered islands from 
the Archipelago to Madagascar arranged in 
groups and at her tongue’s end. 

Take arithmetic: Show a boy who has 
finished the book, and can give chapter and 
verse without winking, a pile of wood, and 
tell him to measure it, and ten to one he is 
puzzled. And yet he can pile up wood in 
the book, and give you the cords to a frac- 
tion; but then there isn’t a stick of fuel to 
be measured, and that makes it easier, be- 
cause he can sit in his groove and keepa 
wood yard. ‘‘So you have completed 
arithmetic,’’ said the late Prof. Page to a 
new-come candidate for an advanced posi- 
tion; ‘please tell me how much thirteen 
and half pounds of pork will cost at eleven 
and a half cents a pound?’’ ‘The price was 
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chalked out in a twinkling. ‘‘Good,”’ said 
the Professor; ‘‘ now tell me what it would 
cost if the pork were half fat?’’ ‘The chalk 
lost its vivacity ; the youth faced the black- 
board doubtingly, and finally turning to the 
teacher with a face all spider-webbed with 
perplexity, and with a little touch of con- 
tempt at the simplicity of the ‘‘sum,’’ and, 
possibly, of himself, he said, ‘‘It seems easy 
enough, but I don’t know what to do with 
the fat.’’ That fellow was not a fool, but 
a groove-runner. A little condition was 
thrown in that he had never seen in the 
book, and that groove of his had never been 
lubricated with fat pork.—Summer Savory. 


-_- loi —_——— 
RETAIN THE VETERANS. 
BY JOHN HANCOCK. 


‘THE artists and artisans of Europe excel 

those of America for two reasons. One 
is, that an antecedent culture and technique 
is handed down from father to son, An- 
other is, that longer apprenticeship and 
more constant employment have developed 
a higher degree of skill than we have had 
time to attain in this country of deal and 
paint. Experience is valuable anywhere ; 
but the intelligence of the school-room has 
tenfold the value of them all. The teacher 
without extended experience is but an ap- 
prentice, whatever his mental acquirements 
may be from nature or training. As well 
might we expect a jeweler’s shop boy at 
the first to make a first-class watch, as that 
the first-term teacher can accomplish the 
intellectual results that flow from the hands 
of the veteran in the school-room. There 
ought to be a law against changing a teacher 
in public schools under five years, except 
for unworthiness in office. 

Communities should secure a good man 
or woman, and then retain them at all haz- 
ards. It is not infrequently the case that 
each term is spent in going over the work 
of the preceding. No progress can be 
made under such management. ‘Teachers 
and pupils scarce become well acquainted 
until forced to separate. Moreover, prefer- 
ence should always be given the enthusiastic 
teacher, who has set apart his life to it, over 
the interloper, who only expects by dint of 
a term’s teaching to recruit finances. Too 
much of this latter kind of work is now on 
the school market. It is but shoddy that 


frequently takes the place of other wares, 
and is dear at any price. 
Keep the same teacher ! 











His work is | night. 
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done in retirement. The healthful stimu- 
lus of public criticism fails to reach his do- 
main. All heroic acts done by him must be 
prompted by silent conviction of duty, 
rather than noisy applause. Shut out from 
the world, and left alone with his pupils, 
his inspiration must come from a just appre- 
ciation of trust and an ardent love for his 
work. ‘The teacher’s task has a greater 
tendency to routine than almost any other 
calling. It requires the very strongest nerve 
on his part to prevent its becoming monot- 
onous. Very little time should be spent 
upon their details alone. 
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COMPANY MANNERS. 


‘OME people are often uncomfortable 
S away from home, because they try to 
put on polite manners as they do their Sun- 
day shoes, which sometimes pinch at first. 
To be at ease in society one must be refined 
athome. If you take your pie in your hand 
or eat with your knife when ‘‘just our 
folks’’ are at the table, you will be sure to 
do it some time when you have a fine visitor. 
We knew a girl who did not have very ele- 
gant table manners at home, and took din- 
ner with a very particular aunt. ‘‘ Now, 
Mary,’’ her mother said, in parting, ‘re- 
member your ‘aunt is very particular; you 
must show her at the table how to behave 
nicely.’’ Poor Mary tried her best, saying 
**please’’ and ‘‘thank you,’’ and Kandling 
the elegant china carefully; but she became 
so absorbed in keeping her knife out of her 
mouth that she did not notice where her 
plate was, and down it went into her lap, 
roast turkey, gravy, cranberry sauce, and 
all! You can imagine Mary’s apron and 
pretty merino dress, and her aunt’s fine car- 
pets, were the worse for that dinner. 

We know a lady who, as a child, heard 
the carving-knife always called butcher-knife. 
‘**It is no use,’’ I heard her say, ‘‘ my father 
was not a butcher, but people will think so, 
for I can not remember carving knife, no 
matter what elegant people are at my 
table.’’ 

Now, it is just as well to call things by 
their proper names at home, and to observe 
the polite ways caJled ‘‘ company manners.”’ 
‘*Good morning’ and ‘‘ good night’’ are 
easily spoken. ‘* Thank you’’ and ‘‘ please’’ 
help to sweeten the common every-day life. 
The pleasant smile with which you greet the 
occasional visitor will be just as welcome to 
the tired father when he comes home at 
When little children are visiting 
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your home, you take great pains to make 
them have a good time. Try the same 
plan with your little brothers and sisters. 
There is a story which imagines a man 
who had two bodies and two natures; one 
very beautiful and good, and one ugly 
and bad. Many people have one face and 
one voice for strangers, and entirely differ- 
ent ones for their own loved ones, and the 
sad thing is, the disagreeable one they keep 
for the home. 

So, not only are ‘‘company manners’’ at 
home a preparation for being sure of them 
when away, but they make every one hap- 
pier. ‘*Be courteous’’ is not a matter of 
choice, it is a Bible command. Boys and 
girls, begin now to keep that command- 
ment, and is will be more of a pleasure than 
a duty.— Epworth Herald. 


COLUMBUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


UST before this time of year, 400 years 

ago, Christopher Columbus began his 
~ wonderful work of destroying ancient 
superstitions and discovering a new world. 
He did it well, too, for he sailed on Friday, 
discovered land on Friday, did several other 
memorable things on the same day, and 
proved for the second time that the land 
near the equator was habitable. He had 
proved it already in his famous discussion 
with the learned council of Salamanca. 

He did not sail August 3, however, or dis- 
cover land October 12, as all the school 
books say, for it was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury then, and they reckoned by Old Style, 
and so nine days must be added to every 
date to make it right with the Almanac of 
to-day. President Harrison and the World’s 
Columbian exposition managers have prop- 
erly recognized this, and we shall celebrate 
accordingly. 

Let us say, then, combining the ‘¢ styles,’ 
that Columbus sailed from the bar of Saltes, 
port of Palos, Spain, August 3-12, 1492: 
saw the last Old World land (in the Canary 
isles) September 9-18 ; observed the varia 
tion of the needle for the first time in his- 
tory September 13-22; was deceived by 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon’s claim that he saw 
land on September 25—October 4; was 707 
leagues west of the Canaries on October 1- 
10; had to encounter a mutiny of the 
sailors on the night of October 10-19 and 
first saw Jand at dawn of October 12-21. 

On the preceding evening he had seen a 
light which he judged to be carried by some 
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one on shore, or rising and falling in a fish 
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erman’s boat. His companions on deck, 
Pedro Gutierrez and Rodrigo Sanchez, also 
saw it, but it was at two o’clock next morn- 
ing that the signal of ‘* Land in sight’’ was 
given from the Pinta. The first man to see 
it wasa sailor named Rodrigo de Triana. 
After two days on the island Columbus 
started—October 13-23—to explore the 
vicinity, reached the next island on the 16- 
25, and after various discoveries landed on 
the soil of Cuba, October 28—November 6. 

December 6-15 Columbus discovered the 
present Hayti; January 4-13, 1493, he 
sailed for Spain, leaving a small garrison at 
La Navidad; February 15-24 he saw the 
first Old World land, and after many mis- 
haps reached Palos once more March 15-24, 
having been absent seven months and twelve 
days. He left Cadiz on his second voyage 
September 25—October 4, 1493. His birth 
date is unknown, but he died at Valladolid, 
in Spain, May 20-29, 1606, being about sev- 
enty years of age.— xchange. 
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RELICS AT THE FAIR 

‘THE objects of historical value and inter- 

est which will be shown at the World’s 
Fair will be legion. It is safe to say that 
the collection will be ten times as numerous 
as has ever been witnessed in one place be- 
fore. The Columbus relics alone will be 
very great in number, and will! include the 
majority of the important portable reminders 
of the famous explorer. They will be 
brought from Spain, Italy, Rome, the West 
Indies, and other widely separated parts of 
the earth. Every department, almost, of 
the great Exposition will have its relics on 
view—old records, portraits, machines, 
models, inventions, etc., each having his 
torical interest, or marking a stage of pro- 
gress in its own line. Particularly numer- 
ous will be these historical exhibits from the 
United States. Almost every State will 
contribute to the number something which 
will be viewed with interest because of its 
history or association. One of the best 
contributions will be shown by Pennsylvania, 
the collection being furnished mainly from 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of a com 
mittee of its city council. Among the ob 
jects in this collection are the following: 
the chair occupied by Thomas Jcfferson 
when writing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; the table on which it was signed ; 
the silver inkstand used on that occasion: 
Thomas Jefferson’s sword ; chair of memor- 
ial woods, including part of Columbus’ 
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house in Spain; bell rung at Valley Forge 
when Washington occupied that place with 
his army ; sofa belonging to George Wash- 
ington and used by him when he lived in 
Philadelphia ; bench made from pew in old 
Christ church occupied by Washington and 
Lafayette ; punch-bowl used by General 
Washington and other officers of the Revo- 
lutionary army ; baby clothes made by Mrs. 
John Adams for her son, John Quincy 
Adams; ale mug that belonged to John 
Paul Jones ; Peale’s Portrait of Washington, 
the first ever printed ; first lightaing-rod in- 
vented by Benjamin Franklin ; electrical ma- 
chine invented by Franklin ; original model 
of John Fitch’s steamboat which ran between 
Philadelphia and Burlington from 1787 to 
1790 ; unsigned copy of the Declaration of 
Independence ; fans used by Franklin at the 
court of France when he was minister there; 
cast of Washington’s face taken during life 
from original mould used for Houdon’s 
statue ; clocks of Benjamin Franklin, Wil- 
liam Penn and Oliver Cromwell, running 
and keeping good time; Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington ; Thomas Jefferson’s 
thermometer; lock of Jefferson’s hair ; 
Pocahontas’ necklace; surveying instru- 
ment used by William Penn in laying out 
the city of Philadelphia, and the famous 
Liberty Bell.— Zducational Courant. 
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HOME READING FOR FARMERS. 





WINTER DAIRY SCHOOL. 





A". the last meeting of the Board of 
[\ Trustees of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, held recently, two matters of especial 
interest and importance to farmers were 
acted upon. 

It was decided to institute a Course of 
Home Reading in Agriculture, essentially on 
the plan of the Chautauqua Reading Circle. 
By this means it is designed to bring within 
easy reach of every farmer in the State the 
best and latest printed information bearing 
upon his profession. 

The College volunteers to aid in the 
formation of local reading circles or clubs 
and to co-operate with farmers’ . clubs, 
Granges, Alliances, and any other farmers’ 
organizations or any individual, and outline 
a course of reading embracing such subjects 
as soils, soil fertility, fertilizers, crop pro- 
duction, stock breeding, stock feeding, 
veterinary science, farm drainage, fruit and 
vegetable growing, injurious insects, etc., 
all treated in a thoroughly practical manner. 
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It will also seek to help the club or indi- 
vidual to a better understanding of the sub- 
jects treated, by answering as far as possible 
by mail all questions pertaining to the sub- 
jects in the course. 

By an arrangement with the publishers, 
the College is able to prccure for the read- 
ing circles the books needed at the wholesale 
price. 

The course is open to all, both young 
and old, without charge except the actual 
cost of the books, and this need not exceed 
six dollars for one year. 

Arrangements were also made for a winter 
course of twelve weeks in dairying, both for 
the home dairymen and creamery men or 
cheese factory men, in which instruction will 
be given in such subjects as the breeding, 
feeding, and management of the dairy herd, 
its diseases and their treatment and dairy 
chemistry. A large part of each day, how- 
ever, is spent by the student in the creamery 
under the instruction of an expert butter 
and cheese maker, in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the practical details of the 
work. 

Students are admitted to the course with- 
out examination and free of charge. The 
short Course in Agriculture and the regular 
College course are to be continued as be- 
fore. Any one wishing further information 
should send to the Professor of Agriculture 
at State College, Pa., for circulars giving 
full particulars. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


‘THE subject of moral education in the 
public schools is at present enlisting 
more attention from teachers and the edu- 
cational conventions than almost any other 
subject that comes before them for discuss- 
ion. Right or wrong, it is held by very 
many that, whatever is to be said of the 
intellectual training given the boys and 
girls in the school, the moral training 
given, the influence of the system upon 
character, is inadequate. How shall morals 
be taught in the schools? How shall we 
give the young people stronger and better 
wills and higher motives? are questions 
constantly asked. As in the case of some 
other questions often asked nowadays in 
connection with the public schools and 
general education, no little confusion and 
misapprehension result from many of these 
discussions of morals and moral training. 
Many of them have been directly connect- 
ed with the discussions of religious teach- 
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ing in the schools; and many advocates of 
a kind of religious teaching in the schools, 
which most good people in America deem 
unwise, are rather eager, in their insistence 
upon the necessity of religious teaching 
everywhere and always in order to good 
conduct, to paint the moral condition of 
the schools and the problem of moral edu- 
cation, vastly darker than there is any 
ground for. The moral condition of the 
public schools, so far as their own regime 
goes, is almost invariably better than ever 
before in the history of the public schools in 
America. ‘There was probably never before 
so fine a body of men and women engaged 
in the work of school-teaching in America 
as to-day. There is no class in the com- 
munity whose aims are higher, whose devo- 
tion is greater, or whose moral influence is 
more extensive or salutary; and what the 
teacher is, the school is. The great factor 
in the moral life and culture of the school, 
whatever books are conned there, will 
always be the high-minded teacher. Keep 
the high-minded teacher in the school, in- 
spire the teacher with a proper sense of his 


vocation, and moral education will radiate ; 


from that teacher, whether the subject before 
the class be the Ten Commandments or the 
rule of three. Let this also be never for- 
gotten: that far more moralizing than any 
particular study of morals in the school is 
the life and regimen of the school itself. 
This, if the life and regimen be worthy at 
all, is what—day in and day out, year in 
and year out—is training the child to habits 
of punctuality, obedience, order, neatness, 
attention, industry, truthfulnes, respect for 
others, and application of merit, as no 
amount of definitions of obedience, atten- 
tion and the rest, or of study of such defi- 
nitions, could ever do. And this, we take 
it, is what is desired, when we talk of moral 
education in the schools—such education 
as shall make obedient, industrious and 
truthful boys and girls, who can tell us 
cleverly and accurately what truth is, and 
what industry is, and what obedience is. 
We are of those who distrust the good of 
very much direct moral teaching in the 
schools—very much analytical study, we 
mean, on the part of the young folks of the 
subject of duty and duties. We would not 
say absolutely that moral science, well pre- 
sented, has no place in the school, in the 
high school at any rate; but we do believe, 
generally speaking, that it is a study of very 
questionable advantage there. We _ hear 
much said nowadays, sometimes too much, 
about making education concrete. If there 





be any place where education should be 
concrete, it is in what concerns the moral 
education of boys and girls. What 1s 
wanted here is inspiration, something that 
shall kindle the sense of duty, something 
that shall give aim and impulse to the 
larger and better life, something that shall 
give the public and generous spirit instead 
of the selfish and private spirit.—Mew Ang- 
land Magazine. 


> 
A REASONABLE SERVICE. 


EACHERS are employees of the State, 

employed for the public good at a stated 
salary. In return for this salary they are 
expected to perform a ‘‘ reasonable service.’’ 
Let us analyze this service. They are ex- 
pected to be in the school room about six 
hours each school day; they are expected to 
possess certain intellectual qualifications fit- 
ting them to instruct in certain required 
studies. The amount of instruction is de- 
termined often only by the character of the 
examination questions supplied by the Super- 
intendents. The Superintendent is also an 
employee at a stated salary, who is expected 
to give to the community ‘‘ reasonable ser- 
vice.’’ What does thismean? The ‘‘rules’’ 


usually say, ‘‘to have general oversight of 


the school work, visit the various rooms, 
hold teachers’ meetings, to conduct all ex- 
aminations or direct them, make reports to 
the Board of Education at stated times, at- 
tend to all important details connected 
with the conduct of the school.’’ 

Is this all? Are these the only duties de- 
volving upon teacher or superintendent? 
No! a thousand times no! The man or 
woman who would say ‘‘yes’’ should leave 
the work at once. What is it to teach? 
To have boys and girls sit, not merely under 
our conscious instruction, but to have them 
under our unconscious influence? The State 
supports the school as a measure of econ- 
omy, as preventive of immorality, as a place 
for training good and upright citizens of a 
republic. It can make specific requirements 
only for the ‘‘letter of the law,’’ but 
teachers must deliver their work according 
to the ‘“‘spirit of the law.’’ Books of 
‘*methods,’’ clap-trap school journals, and 
institute quacks, will help to the former de- 
livery, but he or she who wishes to be 
measured by the ‘‘spirit of the law’’ must 
be above these material agencies. 

The true teacher must be a lover of learn- 
ing and righteousness—must be learned and 
righteous. The interests of such a teacher 
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must be in and of that which is elevating 
aud ennobling. Such an one must be actu 
ated by a lofty and intense purpose. When 
a recitation is called, the teacher must be 
eager for the opportunity of fixing the point 
of the lesson upon the minds and hearts of 
the class. The teacher cannot be a mere 
‘¢ hearer of recitations,’’ he must be a leader 
and an inspiration to the class. 

The superintendent must have a definite 
purpose in view all the time. His plans 
must look to certain results. He must plan 
his campaign as would a general of an army. 
He must have a purpose for every teachers’ 
meeting, for every visit, for every board 
meeting, and for hisevery act. Zhe teacher 
must be tremendously in earnest. ‘This earn- 
estness must be impressed upon all the peo- 
ple. It must be shown in the daily life; it 
must take form in the life of the children; 
it must establish and foster the spirit of 
learning; it must bring in the boys and girls 
from the streets and farms; it must send 
boys and girls to college ; it must send the 
teachers themselves to college or normal 
school; it must lead them also to read and 
study the best professional literature; they 
must know Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mann, and 
others; it must build upa library in every 
school; it must create and foster a taste for 
the best in literature and art; and finally it 
must stand for all that is elevating, noble, 
and inspiring in human life—‘ which is your 
reasonable service.’’—V. £. Journal of 
Education. 


THE OBSERVING FACULTY. 


‘* HAVING EYES TO SEE AND SEEING NOT.”’ 
XDUCATION is not all a thing of text- 
4 

k books. In its best estate it is much 

wider than that, and draws upon teachers 

more than it does upon books. Manual 

training schools are tardy illustrations of 

that fact. 

The senses are the antennz of the soul. 
Without them it would be a nonentity as 
regards its earthly environment. As an 
agent of the mind the eye is pre-eminent 
in its pilotage to external nature; and the 
guidance and training of the perceptive 
faculties is one of the foremost privileges on 
the part of an enlightened instructor, al- 
though it is only an incident in ordinary 
common school work. That teacher is 
doubly a blessing in any community—es 
pecially in the rural districts, where the 
field of observation is wider and more 
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varied—who can with intelligent tact and 
skill relieve the tedium of imprisoned desk- 
work, interesting her pupils by drawing 
attention to the wonders of nature which 
lie in varied profusion on every hand. Put 
an Agassiz in charge of the school, and he 
will kindle his pupils into enthusiasm by the 
use of a grasshopper or a grub, a bud ora 
blossom, and put their minds into a state of 
wide-awake receptivity and appreciation of 
school privileges that would make school 
children glad-hearted and happy, and as 
anxious to get to school in the morning as 
they are now to get out of school in the 
evening. All this througha simple exercise 
of the observing faculty, directed to the 
character, uses and functions of things ap- 
parently unimportant that generally fail to 
attract any particular attention. 

In the matter of measurements and dis- 
tances, for instance, how many pupils, or 
even teachers, can give with approximate 
accuracy the dimensions of the school-room 
which they occupy, the height of the ceil- 
ing, or height and width of the doors and 
windows, or the roof and bell-tower, or the 
width of the road on which the school- 
house is located, their attention not having 
been directed to such details, and yet the 
time may come in their life’s experiences, 
when such a training of the eye might be 
very useful and perhaps important. To be 
a close and accurate observer of everything 
that comes in the range of vision is a very 
great accomplishment indeed, and yet many 
persons seem to have very little of that 
capacity, simply because it has not been 
properly directed and trained. It generally 
runs In narrow grooves and is limited to 
specialties where the mind through the eye 
takes in some things and takes no note of 
many other things that are equally within 
the orbit of vision. <A babe in arms is one 
of the keenest physiognomists on the face of 
the earth, and is attracted or repelled by its 
scrutiny with a decisiveness that admits of 
no appeal from its own conclusions. With 
in certain limits, children are the closest ob- 
be found anywhere. A new 
school-marm stepping upon her platform for 
the first time finds the eyes of every little 
girl in the school-room fastened upon her 
with a searching scrutiny that takes cogni- 
zance of the minutest detail of her features 
and costume, and if there be anything they 
can imitate in her dress or the dressing of 
her hair, they will be likely to reproduce it 
before the week is out, if they can; and if 
it be a stalwart young schoolmaster, the 
boys will decide very soon from the first in- 
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spection whether they like or don’t like 
him, and how far they think they can be 
independent of his authority. 

Out in real life the special training of the 
faculty of observation is illustrated in a 
thousand ways. If you meet a tailor on the 
street he takes in your costume from head 
to foot, the cut of your garments and quality 
of the material, with a glance of the eye. 
The hatter in the same way takes in the 
covering on your head, and the shoemaker 
your footgear, and knows all about them on 
the instant; but neither of the three may see 
anything else. The physician as he passes 
you may read accurately the condition of 
your health, the stamina and tendencies 
of your constitution, and your probable 
chances for long life or otherwise, but he 
will probably not notice or give a thought 
to what the others have scrutinized. The 
dentist looks at you as he passes, and knows 
with your mouth shut whether your teeth 
are natural or artificial. If two well dressed 
ladies meet and pass at a street crossing, 
though they be moving rapidly, each may 
note in passing, with the accuracy and 
minuteness of a Kodak camera, every item 
of the other’s costume, both make up and 
materials, from head to foot, whilst a mascu- 
line observer would notice only the general 
effect, and would be dumfounded and be- 
wildered if asked to explain what she had 
on, for he wouldn’t know, although it was 
all plainly before hiseyes. If an undertaker 
meet a blooming young lady his thought 
may be, ‘‘ What a handsome corpse she 
would make !’’ or if of the opposite sex, with 
the faintest hint of a cough, ‘‘ Ah, he will 
be in my hands before long;’’ but let her 
lover meet that same young lady an instant 
afterwards, and he sees only a glorified face 
and form that remind him of angels and the 
heaven of a prospective home. He sees 


Grace in her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 


and he passes on not at all in sympathy with 
the undertaker’s idea of ‘‘ business.’’ 

The child or the untutored savage look- 
ing skyward on a cloudless night sees only 
‘*patines of bright gold,’’ whilst the en- 
lightened astronomer sees such revelations 
of the character and immensity of the ma- 
terial universe and the mathematical accu- 
racy of the physical laws which govern it, 
that they stagger the mind to comprehend 
and oppress him with a sense of the insig- 
nificance of our little earth and the inability 
of man to comprehend God in Nature. The 
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of the Rockies, have so trained the perceptive 
faculties through the necessities of their 
mode of life as to be able to follow trails 
day after day, and to determine the charac- 
ter and objects of the party they are pur- 
suing by signs so minute that civilized men 
would not notice them, and could not read 
them if they did. Amongst passengers 
looking out of the windows of a flying ex- 
press train over an undulating and extensive 
prospect, the geologist would only see the 
stratification of the rocks and the nature of 
the formation when revealed in deep cuts or 
by neighboring cliffs. The botanist would 
see only flowers and foliage and whatever 
other plant life might be brought into view. 
The farmer would look at the crops and the 
soil and estimate its utilitarian value. The 
landscape painter would see only perspective 
form and color, the glory and the beauty of 
field and forest, mountain and ravine, bask- 
ing in the sunshine or resting in shadow 
with fleecy cloud above, and strive to im- 
press them upon memory to reproduce them 
upon canvas. The civil engineer, from 
force of habit, would note all the grades 
and see on the instant where curves, deep 
cuts or embankments should be located, and 
involuntarily make a mental estimate of the 
cost of construction; and in describing the 
scenery through which they had passed no 
two of them would tell the same story or 
give the same description—because they saw 
only from their own standpoint. 

These random hints might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Our readers can do it for 
themselves, for there is no lack of illustra- 
tions from what is daily going on all around 
them. The great importance of training 
school children to observe closely and re- 
port accurately what they see or hear in the 
daily transactions of life, whether in the 
school-room, the playground, the highway, 
or the home, so that when they reach years 
of maturity they shall be careful and reliable 
observers of what is taking place in the daily 
transactions of life, is pointedly illustrated 
in the administration of justice in the courts 
of law, where it is not uncommon for even 
a good cause to be prejudiced or ship- 
wrecked by the inability of well-meaning 
but incompetent witnesses to explain to the 
court and jury events as they actually oc- 
curred, or repeat conversations exactly as 
they took place. An illiterate witness en- 
deavoring to repeat what was said will often 
get a wrong idea of it, or, if he attempts to 
reproduce it, it will be a paraphrase in his 
own homely langnage that will in effect 


wild Arab of the desert, and the red Indian { make it something materially different from 
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what it actually was, and thus make out a 
different case from the real one. Some- 
times estimated distances and dimensions 
may be involved in the examination, and 
when a witness who has always been a care- 
less observer in such things is subjected to 
cross examination, his statements often prove 
to be mere guess-work and practically 
worthless. 

Here is a field and a function for the 
common school that has a real, practical 
value, and the more attention that can be 
paid, even though it be incidental, to culti- 
vate the power of observation in school 
children, and get them to accurately de- 
scribe what they have seen or report what 
they have heard, would be of great value to 
them in after life, of value to themselves 
and to the community in which their mature 
years may be spent. 
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SCHOOL DECORATION. 


AVE you tried it? If you have, you 

have found it too fascinating to be 
neglected. If you have not, you have 
missed much of the pleasure which is your 
right, and you should lose no time in reach- 
ing for it. 

You say, ‘‘ But my school room is so 
dingy and awkwardly built, just four of the 
barest of walls, and the plainest of window 
and door frames, painted in the dullest of 
greys. I can not afford to decorate, and 
there is no use attempting it.’’ 

Isn’t there? Your windows have sills, 
haven’t they? And these would hold a 
half dozen flower jars. And surely there 
are plants kept in the homes of your pupils. 
Get as many as you can, to bring plants or 
slips which you can plant in empty fruit 
cans. Cover these if you like, but the 
bright tin cans do not look amiss. 

Then go yourself to a florist’s and spend 
one or two dollars, carefully, and if they do 
not yield you a hundred per cent. of inter- 


est (there is a pun there) before the end of 


October—why, don’t try again. A few 
ivies climbing over your windows, with 
some flowering plants below, will change 
their appearance considerably. 

Your plants will make themselves useful, 
too, in other ways. In Object and Lan- 
guage lessons, and in Composition, to say 
nothing of Botany, they will help you ; they 
will make more interests in common be- 
tween you and your pupils, and will keep 
your faces and theirs brighter, and your 
hearts too. 
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As you talk and write of them, you will 
mention other plants and flowers with 
which your pupils are not acquainted, and 
will find it necessary to bring pictures of 
them. These you may tack upon the walls 
for all to examine. If very pretty you may 
frame them. 

Then you will get some pretty calendars, 
and you or your pupils will find suggested 
to you other cheerful pictures which you 
may frame with evergreen boughs or gay 
leaves, which you will all go out together to 
obtain. At the same time you may collect 
pretty grasses, make bouquets or sheaves of 
them and tie with bright-colored ribbons, 
and hang them in the corners.—Zduca- 
tional Fournal. 
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THE CHOLERA. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND 
OF CURE, 





‘THE State Board of Health has issued a 
circular containing the following precau- 
tions against cholera, cholera infantum, 
cholera morbus, summer diarrhoea and dys- 
entery : 
PREVENTIVE PRECAUTIONS, 


Filth is the home, nest and breeding place 
of cholera. The removal of filth before- 
hand is of infinitely more use than its at- 
tempted disinfection after the epidemic has 
begun. To this end it is essential : 

1. To examine the condition of all public 
water supplies, and, if pollution is discovered, 
to cut off its source. 

2. To examine the surroundings of all 
private wells with reference to the existence 
of causes of pollution. 

3. To remove all house refuse, cffal and 
garbage from the neighborhood of habita- 
tions, and either bury or burn it. 

4. To use copperas, dry or in solution 
(a pound to the gallon of water), in all places 
which are in the least offensive. 

5. To examine thoroughly all house 
plumbing and drainage, and remedy defects. 

6. To thoroughly and frequently cleanse 
all cellars, outhouses, stables and pig-sties, 
using whitewash freely. 

7. To drain all wet places in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of dwellings; and to drain, 
ventilate and, if necessary, cement damp 
cellars. 

The organization of local boards of health 
in every city and borough in the Common- 
wealth is of importance to aid in carrying 
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out these suggestions, and local boards al- 
ready in existence should act with energy 
and despatch on the first note of warning. 
Should our quarantine authorities, national 
and municipal, be successful in their efforts 
to prevent the introduction of this disease, 
it will be a satisfaction to know that no 
pains taken, no labor expended, no expense 
incurred, in improving the sanitary condition 
of our towns and our homes, will have been 
wasted. These measures must inevitably 
result in diminishing the prevalence of 
other diseases which we have always with 
us, and which, in the long run, therefore, 
carry off more victims than cholera in its 
comparatively short, though terrible, stay. 
Should it make its appearance after we have 
thus put our habitations and surroundings 
into the complete state of preparation above 
recommended, we may view it with compar- 
ative indifference. It will not be wise, how- 
ever, in its presence to neglect certain 
PROTECTIVE PRECAUTIONS. 

The cholera poison, whatever it may be, is 
taken into the system through the mouth— 
that is, in food or drink. Simply being 
near a cholera patient cannot give you the 
disease. Therefore have no fear of visiting 
a cholera-infected house on an errand of ne- 
cessity or of mercy, or even of nursing a 
cholera-stricken relative or friend. Still 
further, there is ground for believing that 
the natural juices of a healthy stomach will 
destroy the vitality of this poison. In 
Europe, during the last epidemic, the great- 
est number of new cases were usually re- 
ported on Monday mornings, Sunday being 
the day for dissipation among the working 
classes, and thus leaving them with disor- 
dered stomachs, incapable of destroying the 
activity of the virus before it reached the 
bowels, where alone it has the power of do- 
ing injury. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
to preserve a vigorous digestion by observing 
a few simple 

PERSONAL PRECAUTIONS. 


1. Avoid all excesses in food or drink, and 
especially inalcoholicdrinks. 2. Take your 
meals at regular intervals, and do not go 
into an infected house on an empty stomach. 
3. Avoid all intense excitement, violent ex- 
ercise, colds from undue exposure, and the 
immoderate use of ice water. 4. Do not re- 
strict the range of your diet suddenly or ex- 
ceedingly. 5. Keep the skin in active con- 


dition by frequently bathing of the whole 
body with tepid water, and never eat with- 
out first washing the hands carefully. 


Chol- 
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era rarely attacks those who lead healthy, 
cleanly lives. Its victims are usually found 
among the dissipated, the careless and the 
dirty. 

While thus placing the body in a thor- 
oughly defensive condition, do not overlook 
the importance of 

PRECAUTIONS IN REGARD TO FOOD. 

1, Look upon unripe or over ripe fruit or 
vegetables as so much poison, and do not 
allow your children to have pennies to buy 
the half-decayed fruit offered for sale on the 
street stands. 2. It has been abundantly 
proven that heat destroys the potency of the 
cholera poison. Therefore, use no water 
for drinking, or for washing, cooking and 
table utensils, which has not been thoroughly 
boiled. You will also err on the side of 
safety if you eat no uncooked fruit or vege- 
tables. 3. Milk is especially liable to con- 
vey infection, and should, therefore, always 
be boiled. 4. If you usea filter, see that 
your water-cooler is rinsed carefully every 
day, and that the filtering material is fre- 
quently washed or changed. 5. As sul- 
phuric acid has been proven to possess the 
power of destroying the infectious material 
of cholera, if there is the slightest reason to 
suppose that the water is polluted, use the 
additional precaution of adding a table- 
spoonful of dilute sulphuric acid to every 
gallon of drinking water. This quantity 
will not render the water unpalatable. A 
little sugar may be added, however, if the 
acid is distasteful. In case of diarrhcea 
coming on, this acid mixture may be taken 
of six times the above strength, and fre- 
quently repeated in small doses until a phy- 
sician can be summoned, which should al- 
ways be done immediately, the patient 
mzanwhile remaining on his back. 

Should a member of your family be at- 
tacked with the disease, keep the patient in 
the house, as removal might be fatal, and 
send away the well members as far as prac- 
ticable. Use the following 

PRECAUTIONS IN THE SICK ROOM. 

The infection resides in the discharges of 
the patient, whether from the stomach or 
the bowels, but especially from the latter, 
possibly from the bladder ; therefore, 1. All 
such discharges should be received in a ves- 
sel containing about a pint of disinfecting 
solution, thoroughly mixed, and allowed to 
stand fifteen minutes, if possible, before 
emptying. If in the country, they should 
then be buried at least eight inches under 
ground, and remote from any well or run- 
ning stream. Any clothing, bedding, 
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towels, napkins, or hankerchiefs soiled by a 
patient should at once be immersed in a 
strong disinfecting solution, allowed to re- 
main four hours, and then boiled or ex- 
posed to dry heat for four hours (230° Fahr.). 
3. After the recovery or death of the patient, 
as much of such clothing as can be dispensed 
with should be burned. All utensils used 
by the patient should be placed at once in a 
disinfecting solution before being washed. 
4. During convalescence all the discharges 
of the patient must be treated as if they were 
fresh cholera discharges. 5. The dead 
should be enveloped in a sheet saturated 
with a disinfecting solution without previous 
washing of the body, and at once placed in 
a coffin. Burial should be immediate and 
private. 

The authorities in New York harbor have 
cremated the bodies of the cholera victims, 
fire insuring the destruction of the cholera 
germs, which burial does not. The fol- 
lowing article may be of interest and value 
to many readers: 


THE IMPENDING PESTILENCE. 


In Zhe /ndebendent of July 21st, there is 
an interesting article on the cholera, from an 
‘* Anglo’”’ Indian chaplain who has passed 
through five cholera epidemics in India. I 
have passed through the same number in 
Turkey, and in closer hand-to-hand contact 
with it. On some points my experiences 
were so different from his that, considering 
it may become a practical question to us all, 
I will state them. 

1. I never succeeded well with camphor 
alone, which he so strongly recommends. 
I tried it repeatedly in various ways. It 
was not sufficiently efficacious to meet a foe 
so powerful. The cholera in India may 
have been of a milder type. 

z. The writer says the antecedent diar- 
rhcea is not the cholera. It zs the cholera, 
just as much as the first fall of rain is a part 
of the approaching torrential shower. It is 
not yet the rice-water discharge, so charac- 
teristic of the exhausting attack ; but let it 
alone for a few hours, it may be a whole 
day, and you will find how suddenly it will 
change and your strength is gone. A few 
hours more, if nothing is done, a strange 
indifference to life and death ensues, and 
you will die as though it were a common 
every-day occurrence. 

To consider this antecedent, painless and 
slight looseness as anything less than the 
avant courier of the cholera is to lose most 
precious time. Just then you may check it 


with most infallible certainty, and thus save 
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yourself from a dangerous attack. If cam- 
phor is used at all with advantage it is in 
this state; but the surest remedy is a mix- 
ture of equal parts of laudanum, tincture of 
rhubarb, and spirits of camphor—twenty- 
five or thirty drops on a lump of sugar. If 
diarrhoea supervenes, repeat the dose, with 
five drops additional. That has been tried 
in many hundreds, I may say, many thous- 
ands of cases with perfect success. 

Cholera makes its attacks in various forms. 
It sometimes strikes suddenly with cramps 
and vomiting. An experienced English 
physician from India, who has treated the 
cholera in every form, recommended the 
following for such cases. In the great 
cholera invasion of 1865 it was found mar- 
velously successful: Zgua/ parts by measure 
of laudanum, tincture capsicum, tincture 
ginger, tincture cardamon seeds; thirty or 


forty drops in a little water, say two table- 


spoonfuls. It is intensely burning, but will 
stop vomiting and cramps like magic. Pre- 
pare two doses. If the first ts thrown off, 
give the second as soon as the spasm ceases. 
/t will never fail. 

Your correspondent says that cholera is 
never cured. That depends entirely upon 
what state of the disease he refers to. A 
patient in the state of collapse, pulse not 
apparent, tongue cold, features drawn in, 
indifference great, although intelligence is 
not touched, is in a most alarming state and 
will probably die; Aut he is not hopeless by 
any means. You have a battle to fight, and 
must strip yourself to it. If after an 
hour’s use of all the known means you 
have gained nothing, you will have to 
give it up, or give yourself up. An hour’s 
work over a cholera patient is the most ex- 
hausting labor a man can perform; but I 
have seen many such recover. Men are liv- 
ing now who were in such a state twenty- 
seven years.ago. Never give up while there 
is life, unless you perceive that sickening 
death-odor that tells you all is lost. Then 
retire, wash up, change your clothes, take a 
tonic, and take a nap. You will suffer no 
injury, and you may go at it again. 

Don’t handle the clothes from the sick 
and dying. Immerse them in boiling water; 
don’t wring them with the hands; hang 
them in the open air a day or two, and after 
that they never affect those who wash them. 

May God preserve us from all necessity 
of such precaution !|— Rev. Cyrus Hamiin. 


— —>—— 





AND if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue into brightest day. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


COLUMBUS DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 
PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS, In accordance with the Joint Re- 
solution of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, the 
President of the United States, by proclamation, 
has appointed Friday, October the 21st, 1892, 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, as a general holiday 
for the people of the United States. 

And whereas, The President has recom- 
mended that the people, on that day, as far as 
possible, cease from toil, and devote themselves 
to such exercises as may best express honor to 
the Discoverer, and their appreciation of the 
great achievements of the four completed cen- 
turies of American life. 

And whereas, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania has a special interest in this anniver- 
sary by reason of the magnificent progress made 
by the people of the State during the centuries 
since the discovery. 

Now therefore, 1, Robert E. Pattison, Gover- 
nor of the State of Pennsylvania, do recommend 
Friday, the 21st day of October, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, as a general holiday. On that day, 
in the school house, in the church and other 
places of assembly of the people, let there be 
appropriate services, teaching loyalty to our 
country, and gratitude for the Divine benedic- 
tion which has so abundantly blessed our 
people. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the 
State, at the city of Harrisburg, this third day 
of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, and 
of the Commonwealth the one hundred and 
seventeenth, 

(Signed, ) 

By the Governor: 

Ws. F. Harrirty, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Rost. E. PATTISON. 





OUR FALL ARBOR DAY. 





To School Directors, Superintendents, and 
Teachers of Public Schools : 


The President of the United States and the 
Governor of this Commonwealth have recom- 








mended the celebration, in a fitting manner, of 
Friday, October 21st, of this year, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

Appropriate exercises by the schools should 
be made a prominent feature of this celebration, 

This will not, therefore, be regarded as a 
legal school holiday. The schools should open 
as usual. They may afterward unite in any of 
or all the exercises of the day. In addition to 
the exercises by the pupils, addresses by prom- 
inent citizens and choral and orchestral music 
will be appropriate. 

A uniform programme has been announced 
by the Executive Committee of the National 
Educational Association. It contains a song, 
set to a weil-known tune, an address to be de- 
claimed and an ode to be recited, all prepared 
especially for the Celebration, by some of the 
best of American writers. This programme in 
a complete form will be sent to all applicants 
who address the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Francis Bellamy, of The Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass., and will be pub- 
lished throughout the country. 

TREE PLANTING. 

A prominent feature of the day should be the 
planting of Columbus trees. Hardy, long- 
lived trees are the most desirable. Where it is 
possible, let groves stand as memorials of the 
four hundredth Columbian Anniversary. No 
Fall Arbor Day has compared in interest with 
this. Let it be fully improved. The schools of 
Pittsburgh have already arranged to plant upon 
a very extensive scale. 


OTHER EXERCISES. 


It is hoped that where there is a celebration 
by the general public it will be arranged for the 
afternoon, and that the schools may be recog- 
nized therein. 

The educational value of the day cannot be 
over-estimated. The memories revived, the in- 
formation gained, the ideals presented, the 
achievements considered, will all unite to ex- 
tend the mental horizon, to stimulate thought 
and ennoble character. 

You are earnestly requested to observe the 
day, that the pupils of the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania may pay their homage to the hero, and 
to the spirit of enterprise commemorated. Let 
the day be observed everywhere throughout the 
State in such a spirit as to impress upon the 
minds of the children of this Commonwealth 
lessons of patriotism and loyalty, love of home 
and country, that will insure to future genera- 
tions the privileges and blessings which we now 
enjoy, and awaken gratitude to God and a deep 
and lasting reverence for America and Ameri- 
can institutions, 


D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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‘THE editor of the American Volunteer, 

Carlisle, Pa., Mr. J. Zeamer, has issued 
an Educational Supplement to his number 
of August 31st, that is worthy of special 
mention here, 

It sets forth, in column after column: 
First, the teachers of Cumberland county, 
arranged by townships, their names, the 
school taught by each, the post-office ad- 
dress of each teacher, and the salary received, 


EncourAGE children to keep little note 
books, in which they may copy favorite pass- 
ages from books which they do not own. 
Help them to see the value of a scrap book, 
in which they may gather something of cur- 
rent history, and all kinds of interesting 
articles, which would otherwise be lost. 
When you have gone thus far you will have 
created in the children a desire to own copies 


| of the works of these and other authors. 


the date of opening, and the length of the | 


term. Secondly, arranged also by town- 
ships, is a list of the school directors, the 
officers of each board, their post-office ad- 
dresses, and the years when their terms ex- 
pire, the rate of the school and of the build- 
ing taxes, and the amount of the State ap- 
propriation. Thirdly, come pictures and 
sketches of the other educational institutions 
in the county. 

The public are thus made acquainted with 
the facts needed for the formation of intel- 
ligent opinions upon school questions. 
When the citizens of a township that shall 
be nameless see that only thirty-two and a 
half dollars are paid for teaching, that the 
term is six months, that the tax rate is 
scarcely more than one mill, and that the 
State appropriation is nearly two thousand 
dollars, if they believe in education at all, 
they will speedily bestir themselves. The 
children will not much longer be starved on 
educational crusts and crumbs, when the 
citizens see that they are able to give them 
what they need. 

Facts are what the people need in Penn- 
sylvania. The school system is in the 
hands of the people, where it ought to be, 
and it will be effective in proportion to the 
facts known. The day when good schools 
were impossible has passed. 

The American Volunteer deserves the 
thanks of all good citizens in Cumberland 
county. Such a newspaper presentation an- 
nually in each county would be of incalcul- 
able educational value. 

D. J. WALLER, Jr. 


Everysopy has or can have the national 
songs, any or all of which will be in place on 
the Columbus Day programme. We give 
elsewhere in this issue three songs appropri- 
ate for the occasion, but not so widely 
known: The great German hymn, ‘‘ Now 
Thank We All Our God;”’ ‘‘ Viva L’- 
America,’’ the best patriotic song that 
Harrison Millard has yet written; and 
‘The Flag of Our Union Forever.’’ The 
‘*Star Spangled Banner’’ was given, with 
music in four parts, in our issue for July, 1892. 











[Impress upon them the fact that books are a 
necessity, not a luxury. Children should 
know that books are as necessary to the 
mind as bread and meat to the body; that 
it is as great a piece of folly to starve one 
as to starve the other. But while you teach 
them that they must have books, teach them 
to discriminate between good and bad; for 
we are as liable to be corrupted by books 
as by companions. If you have taught your 
pupils to sympathize with what is good and 
noble in their reading, in that degree you 
have made them good and noble. If you 
have taught them to love good books you 
have given them a possession to be thankful 
for, to rejoice over, to be proud of forever. 
**With this love in his heart no man is ever 
poor, even without friends or the means of 
making his life beautiful and happy.’’ The 
love of knowledge comes with reading and 
grows upon it. And the love of knowledge 
in a young mind is almost a warrant against 
the inferiof excitements of vice and passion. 


THREE short years—and how this com- 
pany of near friends, all very able and cul- 
tured and useful men, have fallen! Dr. 
Samuel G. Lane was first to go, suddenly ; 
Dr. E. E. Higbee next, suddenly ; then Dr. 
William M. Nevin, passing calmly as the 
autumn twilight fades into the stars; Dr. 
Louis H. Steiner next, suddenly ; at near the 
same time Hon. A B. Sharpe, suddenly; and 
within a few weeks Dr. P. S. Davis, whose 
health was foratime much impaired. Three 
of these men paid eloquent tribute to the at- 
tainments and personal worth of their mu- 
tual friend Dr. Higbee, in the memorial 
volume published shortly after his death ; 
the fourth would have been glad to do so 
had he known that such a volume was in 
preparation, for he held Dr. Higbee in very 
high regard. ‘‘ The Lord whom .ye seek 
shall suddenly come.’’ Three years ago they 
knew and met and thought of and for each 
other here—and now all six of these devoted 
friends, high-souled men of splendid culture, 
gone. The vacant places where late they 
stood, how eloquent is their silence! These 
men confidently looked forward to a life to 
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come. Is it a dream? or do they know 
each other, and meet again in more than the 
the old-time greeting? What a mystery is 
our human life! 


As we have looked upon and listened 
to that venerable doctor of theology, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, in the pulpit, he has 
seemed like one of the old prophets. And 
yet, though threescore years and ten, with his 
hand for a life-time upon almost every kind 
of good work, he is stilla young man. The 
reception recently given him at his home in 
Boston, in honor of his seventieth birthday, 
was a most delightful occasion. Among 
letters from absent friends, the following 
tribute was from the poet Whittier: 

Never fails thy heart to greet 
Noble deeds with warmest beat. 
Hands of want and souls in pain 
Have not sought thy door in vain. 


Thou hast kept thy fealty good 
To the human brotherhood. 


Mark Twain wrote: ‘‘To a man whose 
heart is always young, there is no such thing 
as old age.’’ George Macdonald, of Scot- 
land, clergyman, and one of the most vol- 
uminous, suggestive and helpful novelists who 
have ever written in the English language, 
referring probably to bis American visit in 
1872, wrote: ‘* With the best of good wishes 
for the birthday of one who was good to me 
twenty years ago. When we meet next, I 
hope I shall be able to say something pleas- 
ant; and meet we shall, thank God, if not in 
our old age then in our eternal youth.”’ 


In the Thuringian States, Germany, it is 
proposed to require that each pupil in the 
public schools shall plant a tree before receiv- 
ing graduating papers—the intention being 
to institute a regard for trees and more 
careful treatment of them. School savings 
banks are successfully introduced there. 

THE Spanish government, as a substantial 
proof of the desire of Spain to contribute 
to the splendor of the Chicago Exhibition, 
has appointed, through the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, a committee to make arrange- 
ments for having Spain well represented in 
the Chicago World’s Fair. Respecting the 
carabels, the ministry of marine has issued 
urgent orders that the Santa Maria, which 
is built at the expense of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, is to be ready well in advance of 
the anniversary date of the sailing of 
Columbus from Palos. To this end, one 





hundred and forty five workmen are to be 
at work on her constantly until finished. 





It was said this ship would be ready and at 
anchor in the port of Palos in the month of 
August last. The two smaller carabels, 
Nina and Pinta, are to be built by order 
and for account of America, and will be 
ready as soon as the Santa Maria. The 
little fleet will be manned by sailors from 
the government arsenals, and will be con- 
veyed across the Atlantic by asmall Spanish 
squadron of warships. Asa return for the 
concurrence of Spain to the Chicago Exhi- 
bition, the government of Washington has 
promised to have America well represented at 
the Columbus celebration this year in Spain. 
America and Spain are alike interested. 

It is gratifying to know that Hon. Chas. 
R. Skinner, who was deputy superintendent 
of public instruction of the State of New 
York under Supt. A. S. Draper, has been 
appointed to a $4,000 position under Supt. 
James F. Crocker, who succeeds Judge 
Draper. Mr. Skinner is author of the 
Arbor Day Manual, and was Supt. Draper’s 
right-hand man during his conspicuously 
able administration of the School Depart- 
ment at Albany for the past six years. 





WE need more men of broad scholarship 
in our common school work, men trained in 
the colleges and universities. In a late issue 
of the New England FYournal of Education, 
Supt. J]. H. Hamilton puts this grave matter 
as follows: ‘* The report of the committee 
of the United States Senate on public high 
school courses, challenges the earnest con- 
sideration of Pennsylvania school men. Of 
the thirty-three cities whose high schools are 
reported as fitting their pupils for first-class 
colleges, zof one is in Pennsylvania. Here 
it is almost heresy to advocate Latin and 
Greek and other college-fitting studies for 
the public schools; and the principal who 
tries to bring a public high school up toa 
respectable college-fitting standard, thereby, 
ten chances to one, commits professional 
suicide. The writer has held before educa- 
tional bodies in this State that the prepon- 
derant influence of Massachusetts in the lit- 
erary, the professsional, and the political 
life of this nation, is owing largely to the 
excellence of her high schools, whereby they 
furnish the stepping stones for a thorough 
and liberal education to all her sons and 
daughters who desire it. In Pennsylvania 
the laws place the college-bred teachers at a 
disadvantage from the beginning, and as a 
consequence there are only 282 of the 21,75 
teachers of the State, —exclusive of Philadel- 
phia,—who have had the advantages of a 
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college training. Is it any wonder that the 
committee of the United States Senate gives 
such a report of the Pennsylvania high 
schools? The State gets just what it can 
expect from its hostile treatment of college 
men and women. But the State appropri- 
ates $5,000,000 to her school districts, and 
pays salaries as low as $10 per month for 
teaching children possessed of divine minds 
and immortal souls.”’ 





One by one the men whose names have 
long been most familiar in our American 
literature have passed away. A year ago 
James Russell Lowell died, less than a month 
ago George William Curtis, a week later 
John G. Whittier. Dr. Holmes, who is yet 
with us, has celebrated his birthday until heis 
now eighty three, and until such celebration 
has grown ‘‘monotonous,’’ to quote his own 
pleasant humor. But having lived so long, 
he thinks he may as well score an even 
hundred. Hosts of friends and admirers 
devoutly trust he may, remaining the genial 
‘*Autocrat’’ to the end. Once he wrote, 

If I should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree, 
In the spring, 
Let them laugh as I do now, 
At the old forgotten bough 
Where I cling. 


He is the last, but those who ‘‘laugh’’ to 
think it laugh very kindly. 


THE newspapers in all parts of the State 
have shown much interest in the results that 
should be assured from the late State ap- 
propriation, none more so than the West 
Chester Zocal News, which in a recent is- 
sue has the following: ‘‘ Pennsylvania’s 
five-million-dollar appropriation to improve 
the public schools will show better results in 
actual effects in the school term of 1892-93 
than was attained by the same influence in 
years past. It has already assured the in- 
troduction of free text-books, for the first 
time, at the beginning of the fall and winter 
term, in very many districts, which, without 
it, could not have been accomplished. The 
discussion elicted by propositions, in some 
school districts, to divert a portion of this 
fund in paying for buildings, says the Har- 
risburg /ndependent, has brought out infor- 
mation that such an application is illegal, 
and when it is persisted in it will result in 
refusing to pay Directors who thus use this 
money any further portions of the same ap- 
propriation, as it is annually made by the 
Legislature. A warning like this will un- 


doubtedly assure the proper application of 
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this money, so that all the schools in the 
State will be improved in tuition, a higher 
class of teachers secured, and the course of 
study enlarged and widened. Splendid as 
have been the public schools of Pennsylva- 
nia heretofore, they will be made hereafter 
ten-fold more effective by the aid of these 
millions, because every dollar will be ap- 
plied to the great object of improving them 
still further in the tuition imparted. The 
government, under this broadened system 
of public education, asserts its full right to 
dictate what shall be its character by pro- 
viding the means to elevate and enlarge it, 
leaving to the people the minor and less 
costly work of providing the necessary 
buildings in which to pursue the labor of in- 
structing their children without cost to 
themselves. The application of so muni- 
ficent a fund can well be jealously watched 
by the people of every school district through- 
out the State of Pennsylvania.”’ 


One of the leading purposes of the move- 
ment for a National Columbian Public 
School Celebration on October 2tst is to 
give to the American Public School a fitting 
prominence as the fruit of four centuries of 
American life. Incidentally it may be 
added that it will bring to the thought of 
citizens the glory of a free school, and stir 
them to its protection. May the children 
of the fifth century of American life pass 
through the portals of a pure, progressive, 
and well equipped public school. The na- 
tionality resultant must then be uniform, 
ambitious, and loyal. Let us not forget 
also to make October 21st the grandest 
Arbor Day of the century. 


Deputy Supr. Houck, of the Department 
of Public Instruction, has been ‘‘ making a 
good score’’ across the Ohio border. Says 
the St. Claresville Chronicle: ‘* Houck’s 
lecture, Tuesday evening, Aug. 16, was at- 
tended by a large audience. Very rarely 
does one have the opportunity of hearing so 
much solid, homely truth, put in so jolly and 
entertaining a way. When one sits down 
to listen to the ‘‘ Old and the New,’’ he may 
make up his mind to an hour during which 
he will often roar with laughter, and again 
and again feel in his throat that choking 
sensation which dissipates itself in tears. 
Eloquence, pathos and genial fun, combined 
to make up a lecture which well deserves 
that highest of compliments, that it was too 
short. * * The central figure of last week’s 
institute was Houck. He is a man who has 
won all hearts. His energy is phenomenal ; 
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his tact inexhaustible ; his wit has no sting ; 
his heart is big; his zealous patriotism is 
wonderful. Altogether, he is a man whose 
broad and charitable impulses, wide experi- 
ence, abounding optimism and kindly hu- 
manity, are an inspiration. He invited the 
townspeople to attend all his lectures, an in- 
vitation which they are not slow of accept- 
ing. He made a breezy, laughable talk on 
Monday, and at the close of his remarks 
varied the routine by compelling the audi- 
ence to sing with vigor and _ spirit, 
‘America.’ He so eulogized Ohio and Bel- 
mont county that Walter Cowen could not re- 
frain from one of his famous yells.’’ 

‘THE women of Illinois,’ says Jnte//t- 
gence, ‘* had recently their first opportunity 
to vote at the school elections. It is re- 
ported that unexpectedly a very large women 
vote was polled in some towns. It is even 
reported that in Bloomington more than a 
thousand women voted. The majority of 
the women voting opposed the re-election 
of Miss Raymond, who has been superin- 
tendent of city schools for eighteen years, 
and who has always given the women the 
preference in appointing teachers. The 
opposition claim that co-education demands 
both men and women teachers. The women 
considered that having but one man on the 
list of city school teachers was almost as 
great a mistake as it would be to have but 
one woman in the corps. The vote resulted 
in the election of members to the Board 
who favor reform.”’ 


THE total number of students enrolled in 
the Pennsylvania State College, near Belle- 
fonte, Centre County, is 250, an increase 
of twenty five over last year. The students 
are divided into classes as follows: Past 
graduates, 5; seniors, 29; juniors, 36; 
sophomores, 40; freshmen, 60; prepara- 
tory, 80. In order to supply the demand 
for rooms, additional houses have been se- 
cured in the town. During the Summer 
the new mechanical arts building, erected 
through the recent appropriation of the 
Legislature, has been largely placed under 
roof, and will be ready for occupacy by 
New Year’s day, 1893. A new course, 
called ‘‘A Home Course in Agriculture,’’ 
under the supervision of Director Armsby, 
of the Experiment Station; has been added 
to the curriculum. It consists of a care- 


fully prepared course of reading upon tech- 
nical, agricultural and horticultural subjects, 
and is substantially upon the Chautauqua 
plan. 


The course, which is described else- 
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where in this number, is meeting with con- 
siderable success. Several new appointments 
have been made in the Faculty. In the me- 
chanical arts department, J. P. Towl, of 
Cornell, and A. C. Read, ’92, have been 
appointed instructors in mechanical drawing, 
and J. Price Jackson, M. E., becomes as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineering. 
In the chemical department, W. H. Walker, 
Ph. D., has been appointed instructor in 
chemistry and mineralogy, and W. J. West- 
lake, Lafayette, becomes instructor in quan- 
titative analysis. Lieut. Edw. W. McCas- 
key, U. S. A., has charge of the military 
department. Prof. Thayer, of Johns Hop- 
kins, has been appointed to the chair of 
modern languages and the chair of Latin 
and Greek is occupied by Prof. Gill. Prof. 
H. J. Waters, of Missouri State University, 
fills the chair of professor of agriculture. 
M. J. Thompson has been made assistant 
professor of mathematics. Prof. Barnard, 
the head of the department of civil engineer- 
ing, is in Europe. 


THE Board of Education made a startling 
discovery recently. Newspaper publication 
of the marriages at Hudson, Wisconsin, 
disclosed the fact that for a month or more 
a married woman had been masquerading 
as a lawful public school teacher, under the 
garb of single blessedness. Though she was 
still giving entire satisfaction, as she had 
been for many years, as a teacher, the 
school board evidently feared the corrupt- 
ing influence of a married woman. ‘The 
offending teacher was consequently dis- 
charged on short notice, not being given 
even a day of grace. But for this prompt 
action, the contaminating influence of matri- 
mony might have spread among these ladies 
and caused a disastrous epidemic. The 
growing evil of marriage must be nipped in 
the bud, and the Minneapolis Board of Ed- 
ucation will stand at the front of this great 
reform movement.—.Sfecfator. 





THE leaders of University Extension in 
this country have been quick to seize upon 
the two fundamental needs of the work. In 
the Seminary for the training of University 
Extension lecturers, which will be opened 
in Philadelphia on October 1st, the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching bids fair to solve at the outset the 
difficulty which has hampered the English 
workers for a score of years, namely, a lack 
of enthusiastic, scholarly and technically 
trained lecturers. Another point of equal 
importance is the supply of the literature 
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needed to explain fully this new educational 
movement, and present in the clearest and 
most concise manner both the pedagogical 
principles involved and the practical work- 
ings of the system. The American Society 
has already issued a large number of excel- 
lent monographs by well-known educators. 
The latest publication is the ‘‘ Hand Book 
of University Entension,’’ a reprint of the 


monthly journal of the Society giving in its | 


four hundred pages the fullest information 
on the purpose and methods of this system 
of instruction. The volume costs one dol- 
lar, postpaid, and must be suggestive to 
every one interested in the progress of edu- 
cation in America. Address the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, Philadelphia. 


WHEN the plans which Superintendent 
Brooks is now perfecting for the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School in Philadelphia are in full oper- 
ation, says Zhe Times, an important step 
in the history of educaiion in this city will 
have been taken. A beginning was made 
when the school opened recently, but the 
full change cannot be made until next year, 
when the new building at Thirteenth and 
Spring Garden streets will be ready for occu- 
pancy. The first change to go into ¢fffect will 
be the separation of the High and Normal 
Schools. ‘The new course for the Normal de- 
partment will be materially changed from 
the present. The model school will not be 
made such a feature, but more time will be 
devoted to the science and art of teaching, 
laboratory work, etc., although the young 
women will all be given some practice in 
teaching. The work in the model schools 
will be divided into two classes, observing 
other teachers and taking notes on same, 
and practical teaching. The new curricu- 
lum was prepared by the Superintendent 
during the summer, and is now in the hands of 
the Normal School Committee for approval. 
The most important change will, however, 
be made in the High School department. 
The curriculum which Dr. Brooks is now 
preparing calls for a four-years’ term divided 
into three courses. ‘The first will be a busi- 
ness course to thoroughly equip the young 
women for positions in mercantile establish- 
ments; the second will be the classical 
course for such as desire to prepare for col- 
lege ; while the third will be preparatory to 
the normal department. The latter course 
wi!l probably be kept at three years, as at 
present, for a time, although eventually it is 
to be extended to the full four years. While 


giving the young women the best advantages, 
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Dr. B. is also working for all of the other 
grades by providing a corps of better-quali- 
fied and better. equipped teachers for them. 


It may well be said most comprehensively 
that the college is the trustee of the future 
of the student. It is not true that these 
four years determine life with the certainty 
of foreordination. Men have wasted these 
years who have made the following years 
fruitful. But it is true that these years es- 
tablish a probability of the nature of the fol- 
lowing. It is true that these years help to 
determine the nature of the following. In- 
dolence in college becomes laziness in life ; 
dissipation in college, intellectual or moral, 
becomes weakness in life; near-sightedness 
in college becomes blindness in life. Life 
is often the harvesting of college sown seed. 
We follow no example so constantly as that 
set by ourselves. The life of college is pro- 
jected by memory’s mirror upon the wall of 
the future, and its outlines we now see. 
The qualities of endurance, patience, enthusi- 
asm, accuracy, which a college is supposed 
to discipline in their callow stages, are pru- 
phetic of the possession of the same qualities 
as the bones and sinews of the body of char- 
acter. Such qualities the college is set to 
train ; the opposite of such qualities the col- 
lege is set to crush. The college is there- 
fore put in trust with each student’s future. 
The college knows well the seriousness, the 
mighty seriousness, of holding such trusts. 
That it may worthily fulfil them, is its con- 
stant prayer, as it is also its daily endeavor. 


PLANT COLUMBUS TREES. 


‘THE committee upon the school obser- 
| vance of Columbus day, appointed by 
the National Convention of Superintendents 
at Brooklyn last winter, have presented a 
fairly good programme; but with the fatal 
omission of all reference to the planting of 
Columbus trees. This feature would have 
redeemed in good measure even a poor 
programme ; its omission prevents any from 
being thoroughly good. It was not an 
oversight, for the matter had been urged 
upon the attention of the committee—but 
simply failure to realize, in one of its best 
features, the educational value of this grand 
opportunity. It would have been a great 
thing for the schools throughout the land, 
and for the day, if Deputy Supt. Skinner of 
New York had been upon this committee on 
programme. 

Trees planted in our Centennial year are 
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now objects of much interest in many 
localities. Columbus trees would grow into 
permanent interest, perpetuating the mem- 
ory of the day and the event which it com- 
memorates, because a constant reminder of 
the man in whose honor they were planted. 
In many parts of Pennsylvania, since 
the introduction of tree-planting, school 
grounds have been fenced and improved in 
a remarkable degree. It is earnestly recom- 
mended by State Superintendent Waller 
that this good work be continued by the 
observance of Columbus day as our Fall 
Arbor Day. 

Let memorial trees be planted by the 
school children everywhere, and by the 
people about their homes. They will mark 
the event with living testimonials, to flourish 
in spring-time verdure and beauty and in 
autumnal glory for years, it may be for 
generations, perhaps even for centuries, 
after the hands that planted them have 
mouldered into dust. Children’s children 
may find in them a highly prized and per- 
petual reminder of the great Columbus. 

To illustrate: In Cecil county, Mary- 
land, there was until recently a patriarchal 
grove of forest trees that had been preserved 
untouched from the earliest settlement of 
that part of the country, with the reverence 
and care that attach to an ancestral heritage. 
But a change of circumstances led to a sale 
of the land, which fell into the hands of 
purchasers who bought it for the timber, 
without any restraining sentiment to pre- 
vent its destruction. A saw-mill was estab- 
lished, and one after another of the ancient 
monarchs of the forest fell before the axe 
for utilitarian purposes. When one of the 
largest and most majestic of the oak trees 
had come crashing to the earth and its con- 
centric rings were carefully counted, it was 
found that they numbered four hundred, 
and that four full centuries had passed since 
the acorn from which it grew had sprouted 
from the soil. Those four hundred rings 
reached back to the time when Columbus 
made his first voyage across the Atlantic, 
which resulted in the discovery of conti- 
nental America. And so the life of asingle 
tree had spanned the whole four wonderful 
centuries between 1492 and 1892, thus 
celebrating the four hundredth anniversary 
of that great discovery by its own destruc- 
tion, accentuating history and time by a 
funereal sacrifice of the growth of centuries. 
A cross section of this great tree would be 
an appropriate feature of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. 

Now, let us do better than that. On 





Columbus day encourage school children 
who cannot plant suitable trees to plant 
nuts and acorns of good stock and in good 
condition, in the faith and hope that great 
trees may grow from them. It may be that 
from some of these little acorns will grow 
‘*brave old oaks with a hundred arms so 
strong’’ to flourish in the sunshine and the 
strengthening gales of five hundred years, 
symbolizing the expanding life and ever- 
increasing strength and power of this great 
Republic. 

On this festal occasion let the kindling 
imagination of the youth of the land lift 
itself above the plodding routine of to-day, 
and look forward with a seer’s vision to the 
prophetic future of the dear land we call our 
country and our home. Let us rejoice with 
devout and exulting patriotism in the goodly 
heritage that God has given us, and ‘‘ highly 
resolve,’’ with solemn religious devotedness 
of consecration, that the blessings we enjoy 
shall be transmitted to the coming gener- 
ations, not only unimpaired, but stronger, 
better, purer than the highest ideals of a 
poet’s dream or the splendor of apocalyptic 
glory. Let us be strong in the assurance 
that ever, as the waves of time roll on, our 
land shall be the glory of all lands, our 
people the exemplar of the nations. 

So up with our banner, the common 
school banner, the banner of Light, and 
Law, and Liberty. 


_ = —= 


GRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


E are not at all in sympathy with Dr, 

Groff’s despondent estimate of our 
common schools, as expressed in his com- 
munication in the July number of this 
Fournal, though we have no doubt that 
the facts in some localities would warrant 
this unfavorable opinion. But we most 
heartily endorse his demand for township 
High Schools to measurably supply the 
place of the old-time Academies, which 
have been driven from the field by the ad- 
vent of graded public schools. These latter 
in boroughs and cities do full and effective 
work, which however does not reach out 
into rural districts, and do for them what 
they can and ought to do for themselves. 
There is scarcely a township school district 
in the State, in which bright, promising 
and ambitious pupils cannot be found who 
would gladly go above and beyond the ele- 
mentary common-school branches in which 
they have become proficient, and assiduously 
devote themselves to the mastery of higher 
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academic branches that would still further 


discipline the mind, as well as be of practi- | 


cal utility in real life. But the Academies 
having disappeared, and borough and city 
High Schools being rarely accessible to 
them, they are deprived of the coveted op- 
portunity. 

Under the provisions of our school law 
such pupils have a right to demand that 
these coveted privileges should be furnished 
at homey aud be conveniently accessible in 
the vicinity of their own place of residence. 
It is the policy of the State, and it is a duty 
under the Constitution, to thoroughly and 
efficiently educate the rising generation so 
far as they are willing to avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded in other than 
the merely rudimentary branches which 
have been mandatory by the law. Our 
School Boards have unlimited control 
over the course of study in the common 
schools, and within the limits of the pecuni- 
ary resources and public sentiment of the 
district and make it as extensive and practi- 
cal as their judgment may dictate without 
let or hindrance from any quarter. The 
School Director is in supreme authority here, 
and if that authority be exercised in the spirit 
of wisdom and with an eye single to the pub- 
lic good, the schools are safe in his hands. 

There is vastly more in our school law 
than has ever been got out of it, and the 
scope and usefulness of our public schools 
could be well-nigh doubled in a single year 
if the respective School Boards should see 
proper to rise above the level of passive 
routine in the administration of the public 
schools under their charge. The times are 
ripe for an advance movement in this direc 
tion all along the line. The magnificent 
increase in the annual appropriation should 
mark a new era in the scope and, life of 
the public schools. ‘Tax-payers who have 
children to whom they desire to give the 
best practical education that circumstances 
may permit, have a right to demand of the 
school authorities a more extended course 
of study for their children, and the estab 
lishment of such grades in the schools and 
the employment of such better qualified 
teachers as may be necessary to that end. 
It would be a reasonable demand, strictly 
within the provisions of our school laws as 
they stand upon the statute book, and in 
harmony with the intellectual requirements 
of the age in which we live. 

When a rural High School for this pur 
pose is mentioned the spectre of costly 
buildings and great expense comes up as a 
damper to discourage the proposition. Bui 
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this need not be the case, as in a borough 
orcity. It isthe higher education that is 
wanted, and that isa matter of teachers and 
teaching more than of architecture. The 
problem is a very simple one, and can be 
judiciously solved if the purpose be kept 
prominently in view rather than the physi- 
cal accessories. To start with, the most 
central or conveniently accessible school- 
house could be selected for the purpose and 
a second story added, or, perhaps better 
still, extend the school-house by the addi- 
tion of another room on the ground floor in 
which the High School pupils of the town- 
ship could be assembled and taught such 
higher branches as may be designated. 

This need not entail any extraordinary 
expense, that in the interior being for fur- 
niture, apparatus, and appliances of the 
teaching art. The most important item 
would be the salary of a liberally educated 
and thoroughly competent teacher, upon 
whom the success of the school would de- 
pend. One such school in each township, 
plain and unpretending in externals it may 
be, but wide-awake and efficient in the 
work done within it, would be a priceless 
boon to the school children of the district, 
putting new life into all the schools, quick- 
ening them into activity and usefulness 
never before attained. The plan is reason- 
able, practical and feasible. There is noth- 
ing visionary about it, and it commends it- 
self strongly to progressive School Boards 
in the farming regions everywhere. The 
more they examine it and estimate its bene- 
ficent outcome, the more it must commend 
itself to their deliberate judgment. 

Until a central High School could be 
thus organized a provisional substitute could 
be found by forming an additional class in 
each common school where the school is 
not too large, for the study of selected higher 
branches by the older pupils. This should 
meet to some extent the growing demand 
for a better education, without at all inter- 
fering with proper instruction of the other 
pupils in the rudimentary branches required 
by the law. 

It would afford mental relief to the teacher 
to have an additional class of this kind, in 
making school work less monotonous and 
pupils more ambitious to go onward and up- 
ward. In not a few localities this would 
of course require a higher grade of well- 
educated teachers to take the place of those, 
so deplorably numerous, who have barely 
obtained a low-grade provisional certificate, 
and could pretend to do the better work 
that this revised classification would require. 
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And the first step towards getting these bet- 
ter teachers should be the reconstruction of 
the act of 1867, and the elimination from 
its provisions of low-grade provisional cer- 
tificates, so that scholarship and capacity 
shall outrank mediocrity, inexperience, and 
lack of knowledge. 


er 


KUTZTOWN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


N the occasion of the laying of the corner- 

stone of the new addition to the Key- 
stone Normal School, on Sunday, September 
4th, after Dr. Harkey’s fine address on 
education, Rev. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Princi- 
pal of the school, spoke as follows: 

‘* The ceremony in which we are about to 
engage will mark an epoch in the history 
of the Keystone Normal School. A few 
reminiscences in support of this statement 
may not be out of place. The school had 
its origin in a very humble beginning. In 
1860 Rev. J. S. Herman conceived the idea 
of starting a school of advanced grade in 
his own house. He secured Prof. H. R. 
Nicks as teacher, and five pupils responded 
to the announcement that the school would 
be opened in November. Their names 
were: Erastus Bast, Oscar Herman, Jeffer- 
eon C. Hoch, Nathan C. Schaeffer, and Clara 
Wanner. After the assignment of lessons 
the pupils were allowed to return home to 
prepare for the next day. People imagined 
that the attempt to found a school at Kutz- 
town had resulted in failure. Next morn- 
ing a sixth pupil, Pcter D. Wanner, now a 
member of the Reading bar, reported, and 
by the end of the second week the number 
had increased to nine. The prospect of a 
school building 100 feet long and three 
stories in height, was discussed by the boys 
and pronounced a dream that could never 
be realized. 

‘* The old oak-tree in front of the ladies’ 
building, then the only lofty object on the 
hill between the cemetery and the Kutz 
residence, has witnessed, so to speak, some 
wonderful changes. In 1863-4 took place 
the erection of Maxatawny Seminary under 
the leadership of Prof. Nicks; in 1865 a 
movement was inaugurated by County Supt. 
J. S. Ermentrout that led to the erection of 
additional buildings, and in 1866 to the 
recognition of the school as a State Normal 
School. In six years the growth had more 
than doubly realized the day dreams of the 
first stuuents. A class of six was graduated 
in 1868. The first era, which was one of 


hope and lofty aspirations, was followed by 
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a decade of trial and struggle, of hope and 
fear, of doubt and disappointment. Several 
graduating classes were smaller than the first 
one in ’68. A new era dawned in 1880 
with the erection of the ladies’ building. 
The chapel was built in 1884-6. Then 
came the stunning announcement by the 
architect that for safety’s sake the main 
building should be taken down and rebuilt. 
The old Maxatawny Seminary, which had 
become the northeast wing of the first group 
of buildings, was removed, and in its place 
was erected the wing now occupied by the 
gentlemen. Thissummer, immediately after 
commencement, the remaining portions of 
the old building were removed, and to-day 
we have met to lay the corner-stone of a 
new edifice. 

‘The erection of the present building 
will give the school increased accommoda- 
tions and better facilities for imparting in- 
struction. Its completion will prepare the 
way for internal growth and for more 
efficient work in all those things that aid in 
making a school great and famous. There- 
fore we proceed to the laying of this corner- 
stone, in the hope that it may mark the 
beginning of an era of inner growth and 
development that will surpass the most 
ardent expectations of the most sanguine 
friends of the Normal school system in 
Pennsylvania.”’ 

CORNER-STONE LAID, 

The corner-stone was formally presented 
bv a representative of the class of ’90, C. J. 
Kistler, of Germansville, Pa. It is the work- 
manship of the well-known firm, Schweyer 
& Leiss, and was quarried from their marble 
quarry in Chester county. On one side is 
a keystone, with the letters K. S. N. S. upon 
a background representing the rays of the 
sun. The following documents were de- 
posited in the corner-stone by a former stu- 
dent, Supt. S. A. Baer, of Reading: 


A copy of the Bible. A copy of hymns and 
chants used for twenty years in the religious 
services of the school. The school laws of 
Pennsylvania. A paper containing the names 
of the building committee. A paper containing 
the names of those of the class of ‘g0, who do- 
nated the corner-stone. Specimen copies of 
the Kutztown Journal and the Kutztown Patriot, 
presented by J. B. Esser and Col. C. Gehring. 
Commencement edition of the Reading Lagle 
for 1891. Commencement editions of the Kutz- 
town Patriot for 1891-1892. A paper contain- 
ing the services in memory of Judge Schwartz. 
A copy of the Philadelphia Record, containing 
Governor Pattison’s praclamation, fixing Oc- 
tober 21, as Columbus day. Sample pro- 
grammes of the county institutes of Berks, Le- 
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high and Schuylkill. A programme of the an- | singly and in quantity, from Zhe School 


nual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
held at Beaver Falls, Pa. A bulletin of the 
meetings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Saratoga, New York. The course of 
study for the schools of Lehigh county, pre- 
pared by Supt. J. O. Knauss. A copy of Har- 
vest home praise service to be held this day, 
presented by Prof. W. W. Deatrick. The pro- 
ceedings of the Berks Co. institute for 1891, 
presented by Supt. W. M. Zechman. The 
Pennsylvania School Journal for 1892. Copies 
of the Lord's Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed in 
German. A list of the citizens, headed by Dr. 
J. S. Trexler, who pledged their private fortunes 
to secure loans made to the school for the com- 
pletion of this buliding. 

The stone was then laid with appropriate 
ceremonies; the audience sang the long- 
metre doxology, and were dismissed with 
the benediction by Rev. F. B. Hahn, one 
of the early graduates of the school 


--—- oe 


ARBOR DAY LEAGUE. 


HE most practical plan looking towards 

encouragement of tree-planting on the 
part of pupils, and then of the people,—for 
the pupils will soon grow into ‘‘ the people’’ 
—is that presented by County Supt. M. J. 
Brecht, of Lancaster, in 7he School Forum. 
We expect to report excellent results from 
this movement. ‘The September number of 
this local journal says : 

‘In our April number attention was di- 
rected to the fact that an efiort would be 
made in the fall, to organize an Arbor Day 
Circle among the boys and girls of the 
county schools. The few preliminary steps 
necessary to begin the work have been com- 
pleted, and the following card of member- 
ship has been issued and is ready for distri- 
bution- 

THE ARBOR DAY LEAGUE. 

is a member of the Arbor Day League, of Lan- 
caster county, and promises (1) to plant, or have 
some one plant for h. . some tree or shrub 
in some suitable place about home every spring 
or fall on Arbor Day; (2) to report through the 
teacher to the County Superintendent each year, 
at County Institute, the number and kind of 
trees and vines planted in the spring and fall 
Arbor Days immediately proceeding; and (3 

to use h. influence to protect all kinds of 
trees and cultivated plants from injury and 
reckless destruction. 

No. of membership card . 

THE SCHOOL FORUM. 
pe Ue, See eee: 

‘* There is no expense connected with the 
application or enrollment for membership. 
The tickets of membership, can be obtained 


i 





| 
| 
| 
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Forum, free of cost, upon application. In 
order to keep the cost of postage at a min- 
imum figure, the suggestion is thrown out, 
that the teacher make a canvass of his school 
to ascertain the number of applicants for 
admission into the League, and then send 
in an order for as many blanks duly num- 
bered as are needed. On the receipt of the 
blanks at school the name of the pupil 
can be written upon the card. At the 
office of Zhe School Forum, a record will 
be kept of every ticket sent out. The 
whole process is simple, inexpensive and yet 


‘complete, if carried out as indicated in this 


outline. No teacher can afford to be indif- 
ferent to the forestry question. It involves 
interests that meet every citizen on the 
threshold of his own home. The hand of 
encouragement should be extended from 
every schoolroom in the country.’”’ 

In referring to this common sense plan of 
Supt. Brecht, the Lancaster Mew Fra, an 
advocate of judicious tree- planting, says: 

We observe with much interest and pleasure 
that Zhe School Forum has entered enthusiasti- 
cally upon the work of championing forestry. 
The Forum believes that the best way to deal 
with this question is through the pupils in the 
public schools. Experience seems to have 
demonstrated that it is next to impossible to en- 
list general interest in this question, because so 
few take the time or the interest to investigate 
it as they should. Butif adults are slow to take 
hold, it can nevertheless be done through the 
pupils in the schools. They must, in short, be 
educated up to the requirements of the situ- 
ation. When that has been done, remedial 
measures and legislative enactments will follow. 

To reach the desired end the Forum has pro- 
ceéded to organize an ‘‘Arbor Day Circle,’ and 
has issued and is now distributing cards of 
membership... These cards pledge the holder 
to plant, or have some one to plant for him, a 
tree or shrub in a suitable place about his house 
every spring and fall, on Arbor Day; also, to 
report through the teacher to the County Super- 
intendent each year at the County Institute, the 
number and kind of trees and vines planted in 
the spring and fall Arbor Days immediately 
preceding ; and, lastly, nledging the holder to 
use all his or her influence to protect trees of all 
kinds and cultivated plants from injury and de- 
Struction. 

The idea is an excellent one. It takes but 
little of the pupil's time. It begins the citizen’s 
education of foresty at the right time. It costs 
nothing, for the cards can be had gratis on ap- 
plication. The entire plan is simple, feasible 
and inexpensive. We hope the teachers of the 
country will lend themselves to the scheme. 
Their own interest in it will do much to makeit 
popular with their pupils. We trust the entire 
teaching force of the county will fall into line 
and labor in the interest of this movement. 
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FLORIDA IN MIDSUMMER. 


TWO WEEKS HOLIDAY TRIP BY LAND AND SEA. 





T is midsummer in Florida, and we are 
going South. ‘‘I pity you,” says a 
friend, ‘‘ Tophet—with insect pests innum- 
erable!’’ ‘‘I congratulate you,’’ 
other, ‘‘I’ve been there and know all about 
it. Many places in Florida are more com- 
fortable in July and August than here in 
Pennsylvania. But be sure to go by sea. 
Avoid railroad travel as much as possible. 
At this season of the year there is nothing 
to equal the sea-going steamships.’’ 

As we had made the trip by sea some 
years before from New York to Fernandina 
by the Mallory Line, and skirmished over a 
part of middle and southern Florida in the 
month of August, we endorse the views of 
the last speaker, and tell him that our tick- 
ets are already engaged by the Savannah 
Line, which is better than the Mallory, and 
that we are booked for the Tallahassee 
August rst. 

Leaving New York from pier 35 North 
River, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we see 
fluttering handkerchiefs fade in the distance 
as they wave responsive farewell, and are 
fairly off down the harbor, heading for the 
Narrows, the lower bay, and the open sea— 
bound for a two weeks’ trip to Florida, at 
least five days of which will be spent upon 
the steamers in going and returning. And 
as we look back to it, nothing could be bet- 
ter than so to begin and end such a summer 
trip. It is at a season when, as the captains 
say, ‘‘for six weeks the sea is as quiet asa 
mill-pond.’’ The trip outward bound is 
comfortable, restful, and filled with much 
that is interesting in many ways in air, and 
sea, and sky, and in the life aboard the ves- 
sel; and to get back to the ship after ten 
days of railroad and other travel, and push 
out into the Atlantic for an assured rest of 
two or three days homeward bound, is a 
most welcome close to a brief holiday. Out 
and return by sea, under circumstances such 
as these, are the vellum and gold between 
which lies securely bound a story of novel 
and pleasant experience, illustrated on every 
page with pictures that have become treas- 
ures of memory. 

The electric lights of Long Branch, As- 
bury Park and Ocean Grove sparkle and 
gleam and quiver across the water. The 
coolness is refreshing ; the atmosphere de- 
lightful ; and the old stars shine clear in the 
broad and open horizon. The movement 


of the vessel is so easy as to disturb no one. 


Says an- | 
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Next morning we are off the Virginia capes. 
The course of the steamer is a straight line 
for Hatteras, then direct for the mouth of the 
Savannah, the city itself being eighteen 
miles up the river. The distance from New 
York is something over seven hundred 
miles, and the time of the steamer from 56 
to 60 hours. State-rooms on upper deck, ac- 
commodations excellent, not a crowded pas- 
senger list, a good table and the grace to 
enjoy it, who would not be comfortable ? 
At eight bells (8 a. m.) we have break- 
fast, at seven bells (11.30 a. m.) luncheon, 
at four bells (2 p. m.) dinner, at four bells 
(6 p. m.) supper. These bells are at first 
confusing to a landsman, but he soon learns 
their simple method of striking the time. 
The twelve hours from noon to midnight or 
from midnight to noon, are divided into 
three sections of four hours each. The bell 
strikes the half-hours from one to eight, 
never striking beyond eight to indicate time. 
From noon to 4 p. m., divide by two and 
you have the hour, it being in the first sec- 
tion ; from 4 to 8 p. m., divide by two and 
add four hours; from eight p. m. to mid- 
night divide by two, and add eight hours. 
One of our merry party requires that an- 
other shall learn ‘‘the bells’’ as they strike 
the half-hours. No. 3 soon protests against 
this half-hour lesson, and insists that ‘* the 
party of the first part’’ shall repeat certain 
lines from Longfellow every time the bells 
are called on No. 2. Nobody can be left 
out, and the rest of the company must 
‘‘do’’ certain lines from Jean Ingelow. 
And so the fun goes round each half-hour 
until we all know all about the bells, and, 
with much mutual prompting, all the beauti- 
ful ‘‘task’’ lines as well. One of our 
party, a fine reader, entertains the rest with 
‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon,’’ instalments 
of which fill in odds and ends of time and 
add a charm to the Tallahassee going down 
and to the Nacoochee on the return trip. 
We reach Savannah during the night, and 
are awake to see the electric lights all ablaze 
as we move up the river, and presently the 
steamer moored at the wharf. In the early 
morning the transfer coaches make connec- 
tion with the fast mail for Jacksonville and 
Key West. It is a new country through 
which we pass, sparsely settled, and with its 
swamps, and rice fields, and stretches of 
yellow pine timber, quite in contrast with 
Pennsylvania. It is the rainy season also, 
and during the morning we have two or 
three sudden showers. By noon Jackson- 
ville is reached—*‘ Jax,’’ as the men of the 
steamer and the railroad people often speak 
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of it. The street railway lines give us the 
tuwn within an hour or more to our satis- 
faction. See that Crépe Myrtle! Is any- 
thing more delicate, or more lovely in tint 
and color, whether alone or against a mass 
of dark-green foliage? Orange trees show 
fruit here and there—but we know it to be 
sour! Live oaks and water oaks challenge 
attention, and an old gentleman in the car 
names for us the beautiful ‘‘ Pride of India.’’ 
We find the post office, and stroll along 
Bay street, interested in the abundant dis 
play of semi-tropical fruit. 

Late in the afternoon we leave for Lake 
Como, some ninety miles farther south, to 
visit Mr. Wm. L. Gable, an old Lancaster 
friend, and his father’s family. In the 
northern part of the State but few orange 
groves are seen, but as we near Palatka 
and pass beyond it they become more fre- 
quent. At many places along the way upon 
this bright moonlight night the tree-frogs, 
with now and then an old trumpeter from 
the marsh, make themselves heard clear 
and snrill above the noise of the train. 

Our friend meets us at the station, and a 
short walk through open woods, then an 
orange grove, leads up to their hospitable 
Southern home. It is a marvelously clear, 
bright night, and the view here of glossy 
trees and snow-like sands under the moon, 
as one looks down upon it in the stillness, 
from an upper window—not a leaf astir—is 
a Florida picture long to be remembered. 

N.xt morning the open wagon is driven 
up to the porch, and some hours are spent 
in seeing groves and other matters of inter- 
est in the vicinity. At Mr. Dusenbury’s 
fine grove we are shown by Mr. Gable their 
method of sorting and packing fruit. Here 
we see also acentury-plant that within a few 
weeks, had shot up its flower-stalk, like a 
young sapling in size, six inches in diameter 
at the base, and over fifty feet in height! 
It produced some seventy-five flowers, re- 
maining in bloom for perhaps two months. 
It was blown down but a few days before 
we saw it, though much of its bloom had not 
yet withered. Mr. Dusenbury planted it 
when very small seventeen years ago, so 
that its age at blooming may have been 
twenty years. The only other plant of its 
kind that we have seen in flower was on ex- 
hibition as a rare curiosity, at the New York 
Aquarium, some ten or fifteen years ago. It 
had perhaps 350 blossoms, though the flower 
stalk was not so great in diameter as this, 
nor probably over 30 or 35 feet in height. 
It was advertised very widely in the New 
York papers, attracting much attention. 
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In the vicinity of Lake Como there are 
many thriving young groves, the country here 
being well adapted to the orange culture. 
To the rear of Mr. Gable’s, beyond the ex- 
tensive pine woods through which we stroll 
at leisure this pleasant summer day, we are 
shown a grove of forty acres; and as we 
look down from the mansion house that 
occupies a commanding position on the 
higher ground, over the deep, billowy 
green stretching away in the distance, we 
can readily imagine what the effect will be 
when green is varied with globes of gold. 

The owner, a Northern man of large 
means, will not be ‘‘at home’’ here for 
some months. But his Scuppernong grapes, 
as big as Chinese marbles of the olden time, 
are ripening; likewise his figs, Japanese 
persimmons, etc. ; and as he is reported by 
his neighbors a generous, good fellow, 
‘* given to hospitality,’’ we have respect to 
the Golden Rule, and sample any fruit that 
happens to be in fit condition. Here for 
the first time we see the bloom of the pine 
apple, a bed of which occupies a part of 
these spacious grounds. What untold beauty 
of form and color! 

After tea we cross in a row-boat to a 
wooded island in the lake, a quarter to a 
half mile distant, for a new surprise. The 
sun is sinking, its level beams fall aslant tne 
leaves, and following uncertain footways 
through the undergrowth and beneath over- 
hanging branches, suddenly we stand in the 
midst of what, at this evening hour, is a 
solemn temple of Nature. A large open 
space below, with lofty magnolia, live oak 
and other trees intermingling and inter- 
lacing their branches high overhead and 
shutting out the sky, while pendent from 
their mighty limbs and smaller branches 
everywhere is the Spanish moss in weird, 
fantastic drapery. Now dense, in some 
places almost columnar, masses hanging 
twenty, thirty, forty feet, suggesting great 
stalactites, or the ice drip of some high water- 
fall in its winter glory; again light, airy, and 
delicate, with all the charm of pensile grace 
and elegance. Now swaying gently to the 
soft breath of the dying day; now still asif 
done in stone, and ghostly and solemn. 
And yet, as we stand there and look upon 
it, and return to it, and go back in fancy to 
view it again and again, the effect upon our 
mind is always that of the lofty cathedral. 

But we must leave this pleasant home, where 
Marechal Niel roses clamber over second- 
story windows with wealth of bloom; and 
the Cape Jessamine, great flowering shrub- 
bery, loads the air with its sweet fragrance ; 
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and the noble Eucalyptus proclaims itself 
the wonder-tree of all that grow within this 
well-kept orange grove or for many miles 
around. Next morning we say a grateful 
good-bye, hoping soon again to see both 
place and people, and are off for St. 
Augustine. 

**Is it, ‘indeed, August 6th?’’—this de- 
lightful day of balmy breezes, cool and re- 
freshing—we ask, as we stand at the sentry’s 
outlook in one of the round bastion towers 
of old Fort Marion—nearly 1200 miles south 
of Philadelphia. We cannot realize it, in 
this air, by this water, under this sky. We 
sit in the old slave market, or under the 
cedars by the monument on the plaza, and 
catch the strong salt wind from the sea 
which lies two miles off, beyond the island 
yonder. Yet the calendar shows the date 
as above. And weare in the South, clearly 
enough from this soldiers’ monument to the 
Confederate dead, with its unique epitaph 
not readily forgotten: ‘‘ They have crossed 
the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.”’ And in the far South too, for many 
of the names of the soldiers here inscribed 
are Spanish. 

The great hotels are closed, but we find 
very comfortable quarters on the plaza, and 
after dinner stroll along one of the narrow 
streets of this foreign town, without side- 
walks or curb, until we reach the old Span- 
ish gateway, still in excellent preservation. 
What the Round Tower of the Northmen 
is to Newport, Rhode Island, this Gateway, 
all that remains of the original wall, is to 
St. Augustine—trising at once before the 
mind of the reader as a representative pic- 
ture, and investing the place with a remote 
historic interest. 

The same is true in far greater measure of 
the old Spanish fort, known as Fort Marion 
since it came into possession of the United 
States in 1821. A short distance from the 
Gateway we chance upon the winding foot- 
path which leads up the gentle slope to the 
fort. There is no challenge from an armed 
sentry as we pass within. A bevy of chil- 
dren are enjoying a lively game near the en- 
trance within the outer wall. One non- 
commissioned officer is now the entire gar- 
rison of this once formidable San Marco for- 
tress, which could mount a hundred guns 
and provide quarters for a thousand men. 

It was built by the Spaniards, begun in 
1592 and completed in 1756. The material 
used is coquina (shell) rock found near by, 
on Anastasia island. The walls are twenty 
feet high and twelve feet thick. It is a 


massive structure, and the most interesting 
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in all Florida. What tales of fiendish out- 
rage these old walls might tell! But dun- 
geon and torture chamber have long been 
unused and deserted. In this place, as we 
think of those old Spaniards, enterprising, 
daring and resolute, but cruel and merciless 
as devils in their greed, it is the old story— 
‘*where every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile.”’ 

When here some years ago, the fort was oc- 
cupied by several hundred Apache Indians, 
as prisoners under a guard of troops; and 
though we went up to have a look at them, 
and recall with interest how they crowded 
the walls above and below to see and hear 
the brass band of a minstrel troupe that 
was passing near by, we made no effort to 
obtain admission. 

The view at sunset from what is now the 
open promenade above, from the sentry 
towers upon this level, through whose small 
ports generations of Spanish soldiers scanned 
the near and distant horizon, and from the 
second story of the higher tower at the 
northern angle—is of itself worth the trip to 
Florida. Water and land and city and 
sea, and over all a sky of light pearly blue 
upon whose fleecy clouds is poured the sun- 
set glory: In all the wide world is any spot 
this night more fair? We linger until the 
sun is gone, and the full moon has risen. 

The broad sea wall, which was built by 
the United States government some filty 
years ago, extends from Fort Marion to the 
U. S. barracks. It is nearly a mile in 
length, and is a favorite and famous place for 
an evening stroll. The Spanish cathedral, 
which was said to be the oldest church in 
the country, has been burned down since we 
saw it, but another more modern and more 
spacious occupies its site, the old walls 
having been utilized as far as possible in its 
erection. Near the old church were the 
representatives of the Salvation Army, con- 
ducting service in the street with a re- 
spectful hearing. And not far beyond we 
attended Sunday evening service at a col- 
ored Methodist church. Across the plaza 
from the cathedral stands the Episcopal 
church. Close by this church are four large 
trees in marked contrast with one another : 
an American elm (‘‘alum,’’ the natives call 
it), a sycamore or buttonwood, a large 
palmetto, and a fine live-oak tree. Mr. 
Flagler, who has done very much to make 
St. Augustine a place of winter resort, has 
built two fine churches, one Methodist and 
the other a Memorial Presbyterian church, 
a noble structure whose tower gives charac- 
ter to the entire landscape. 
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Anastasia island must be visited for the 
surf and the sands of the South Beach, for 
the light-house and the coquina beds. The 
beach is fine sand and hard. We get a 
bathing suit and try the water, while the 
rest of the party gather sea-shells which are 
abundant here though of small size. The | 
gallery of the light-house is 150 feet above 
the ground, and from it we have a view, as 
from a balloon, of island, harbor, town, 
and surrounding country. The light-house 
is 32 feet in diameter at the bottom and 12 
feet at the top; the light, which is regu- 
lated by clockwork, flashes every three 
minutes and can be seen for twenty miles. 
The coquina quarries are on this island, and 
the coquina deposit is of great extent— 
small sea shells, in some places mixed with 
sand, in others nothing but shells. It is 
said to be the most wonderful deposit of its 
kind in the known world. Here the 
Spaniards got their shell rock, the first 
builders in St. Augustine. And from these 
beds—the crushed shells being mixed with 
cement and worked to any shape or thick- 
ness desired—have arisen the Ponce de 
Leon and other great hotels that are making 
this place the most noted Winter resort in 
America. 

It is said that Mr. Henry M. Flagler has 
expended six millions of dollars in St. Au- 
gustine. We have no idea as to what is 
meant by six millions of dollars. But that 
he has wrought a wonderful transformation 
is evident at a glance. Six years ago we 
rode from the plaza to the depot, a distance 
of nearly a mile, much of the way overa 
very dusty road and through what seemed a 


We visit the grounds and court of the 
Ponce de Leon hotel, with an intelligent 
boy, son of Mr. Dale the gardener, as guide, 
who unlocks the ways for us in the generous 
spirit of one wishing to make our visit very 
pleasant to remember. He finds, as we 
pass through the grounds, bitter-sweet 
oranges which the ladies declare luscious 
as compared with the sulphur water they 
have been drinking. Being fully ripe, it isa 
fruit of grateful acid flavor. And our re- 
collections of the wonderful court of this 
American Alhambra will always be pleasantly 
associated with this modest lad. The variety 
and profusion of semi-tropical plants, vines 
and rare trees here, many in bloom, others in 
fruit ; the plash of cooling waters ; the atmos- 
phere moist in which these plants are kept; 
the architectural style and color of the high 
walls of the building which surrounds the 
court, broken by frequent windows, doors, 
and small, short balconies to rooms on the 
different floors; and the warm sunlight in 
which everything this morning looks its 
best—it is a picture, and more than that, 
but why attempt description ! 

Having given to St. Augustine the last 
hour we can afford, and made a second visit 
to old Fort Marion, driven to the Alcazar 
on our way to the depot for a view of the 
court and its beautiful grounds, we take the 
train to Palatka on the St. John’s River, for 
a late dinner with another old friend whom 
we have not seen for some years. Then by 
night train to Sanford, where orange culture 
receives much attention. 

Within a short distance of this place it is 
estimated that there are more than a million 





salt marsh swamp. Now broad and solid 
streets, and spacious grounds and magnifi- 
cent hotels, occupy this same area. 

The depot itself and all] its surroundings 
are of a very substantial character. The 
show of semi tropical plants about it at once 
suggests the warmer latitudes. The Ponce 
de Leon hotel covers six acres. It has 
nearly five hundred rooms, and its dining 
hall will seat a thousand guests. Its rates 
per day are from five to ten dollars or more, 


and during the season it cannot accommo- | 


date all who apply for rooms. Two other 
great buildings, the Cordova and Alcazar, 
whose rates were not so high nor accommo- 
dations so ample, complete this remarkable 
group of hotels. They are all in the Span 
ish style of architecture. Artesian wells 
furnish their water supply, that of the Ponce 
de Leon being 1400 feet in depth. The 
water is strongly inpregnated with sulphur, 
as is all the artesian water along the coast. 











dollars’ worth of groves, that is, the product 
of the groves pays a handsome interest on 
such valuation. Most of them have but re- 
cently come into bearing. Many of the groves 
about Sanford we have seen, among them 
the famous Spear grove of seedling trees, 
which is about six acres in extent and some 
fifty years old. ‘The value of the oranges 
from this grove has for some years ranged 
from $3000 to $10,000. It is one among 
thousands, but in time there may be others. 
Here everybody hopes—perennial hope is 
the strong point of Florida. If not of very 
sanguine temperament, that is chill-proof 
| against delay and disaster, and laughs dis- 
| appointment in the face until her cold frown 
| melts into a smile, you had better emigrate 
| elsewhere. Here you need money, intelli- 
| 


gent and honest labor, years of time, then 
more money, more labor, and upon the pine 
lands tons upon tons of fertilizer, if you 
{| would plant and rear an orange grove. 
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Success may be won, but it must be striven 
for patiently and honestly deserved. 
Florida is no lazy man’s retreat nor any 
Fools’ Paradise, unless he have plenty of 
money. It has vast possibilities which are 
being slowly developed. In area it is one- 
fifth larger than Pennsylvania, with a penin- 
sula 350 miles or more in length and but 100 
miles in width, with a coast line of 1200 
miles; and it will one day have its millions 
of thrifty, intelligent inhabitants. The 
writer is trying to bring on a thousand or 
more orange trees, most of which will live 
till that day comes—though he will not. 
He believes in the future of the State. But 
while Hope is to-day the great factor in 
the development of Florida, is not the same 
true of every other country that is new or 
in process of development? 

Evening finds us at Sorrento, and we need 
conveyance to Conestoga. A bright little 
fellow from a home of refinement in the 
neighborhood—Master Reeve, whose father, 
originally from New York, is interested in 
an orange grove in this vicinity, he tells 
us—happens to be at the station, and at once 
agrees to pilot us to the home of Mr. Alfred 
Woodcock, perhaps a half-mile distant. 
Mr. W., a Massachusetts man from the Law- 
rence mills who has been in this country for 
eleven years, has just driven in from his grove, 
through which we walk to the house to find 
him. He promptly agrees to take us forward 
to Conestoga to-night as our time is valuable, 
and soon we are en route by moonlight in 
an open wagon drawn by a pair of good 
mules. It is a novel ride of between three 
and four hours through the pine forest and 
by orange groves, one of these near Seneca 
said to be a hundred acres in extent. It is 
a constant surprise to see how men who are 
accustomed to driving through the forest 
here at night, will select and follow roads 
where the eye unaccustomed to look for 
them can distinguish no roads whatever. 

Next day we are interested in seeing the 
young groves of Conestoga, and find that six 
years had made marked advance in their 
growth. Our good-natured host, Mr. Henry 
L. Meeks, shows us also as many of the 
noted groves of the neighborhood as our 
time will permit. Near one of the finest of 
these stands a group of four or five noble 
orange trees, the first planted in this part of 
the State more than fifty years ago. At the 


home of Mr. Kirkland, junior, we see the old- 
fashioned well sweep in use; at that of Mr. 
Kirkland, senior, we have the ‘‘sugar’’ 
watermelon, its pulp the color of brown 
sugar and the best-flavored variety in Florida, 





whose melons are said to surpass even those 
of Georgia. 

One of our party is greatly interested in 
getting back to the locality where he had 
spent two of the most profitable years of his 
life, roughing it in the pine woods and try- 
ing to run a saw-mill where no money could 
be had for lumber. These woods have been 
his University of Florida. The training 
cost probably more than Harvard or Yale 
at their highest rates, but it was good, and 
the result much in the way of sound educa- 
tion. He seems as glad to get ‘‘ home 
again ’’ to Conestoga as are his old friends 
to bid him welcome. Their hearty greeting 
extends also to his wife, this being a sort of 
deferred wedding trip on their part. 

To make the steamer at Savannah it is 
necessary to catch the ‘‘ Flying Cracker’’ 
at Tavares. The night dtive by moonlight 
is ‘* the thing,’’ so by the time the moon 
has risen we have said good-bye to all these 
kind-hearted people, and are on our way for 
a memorable six-hours drive among Florida 
pines whose sparse branches hardly intercept 
the light of this harvest moon; along by 
orange groves small and large, younger and 
older ; now skirting the shore of some small 
lake, now driving beneath the more dense 
shade of trees near the water. 

It is a wonderful night, cool and fresh 
and fragrant, the sky clear as crystal, and 
the moonlight a pearly sort of daylight. 
The northern stars have sunk lower, and 
the southern heavens are glorious with the 
planets Jupiter and Mars and the larger 
stars of the zodiac and the constellations be- 
yond it. Never has the Milky Way seemed 
more cloud-like to us than through this 
transparent atmosphere to-night before the 
moon had risen. By three o’clock in the 
morning, as we near Tavares, Orion is blaz- 
ing in the southeast, in Florida sands of 
August suggesting the snow and ice of ap- 
proaching winter. We pass through Eustis 
about midnight, and take the plank walk 
‘* for exercise.’’ The town is asleep ; not a 
human being appears upon its streets. A 
sweet-scented star jessamine blooms over the 
fence in a spacious dooryard, and somebody 
with a word of thanks to the owner, proba- 
bly unheard, plucks a few sprays that she 
and all of us may have it for miles instead 
of for a moment in this enchanted night. 

At the Osceola House, a name much in 
favor in Florida—we were shown at Fort 
Marion the room where, for a time, this 
great chief of the Seminoles was kept as a 
prisoner of war—we have a short sleep and 
breakfast in time to catch our train for an 
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all-day ride to Jacksonville. This day it is 
not a ‘‘flyer,’’ but all the same we reach 
Jacksonville in time to go north at 6:30 p. 
m., as we had planned. ‘The sleeping car 
is welcome variety. By morning we are in 
Savannah, aboard the Nacoochee, and soon 
on the way down the river, with broad rice 
fields full in view. 

The sea is indigo blue, and the sails are set 
to catch the fresh breeze blowing. Soon after 
dinner there comes up a storm which is a 
grand spectacle, but which does not seem to 
affect the motion of the vessel. The sky is 
rapidly and heavily overcast, and the dark- 
ling waters are responsive to the blackness 
above. Asthe darkness spreads there seems 
let down over the sky a great ragged cur- 
tain, gradually sinking until all is obscured. 
Soon the storm has spent itself. A glorious 
star-lit night succeeds. The Northern Cross, 
the Harp, the Bears, ‘‘ Arcturus and his 
sons,’’ and a dozen other well-known con- 
stellations are glittering in the sky. We 
have here the sublimest sight man ever looks 
upon. Each star a sun, and these by thous- 
ands, by millions ; each sun, it may be, with 
planets revolving about it, many of them 
doubtless inhabited by beings more or less 
intelligent, else what the purpose of their 
creation? ‘* What hath God wrought!” 
blazes through all the wide expanse, as from 
the deck of the vessel we behold this mag- 
nificent vision of possibilities. 

The sun rises again out of the same quiet 
sea, ‘‘new as the first morning.’’ It is not 
when the sun is shining, but just before it 
has risen or immediately after it has set, that 
sea and sky are at their best. Somebody 
remembers that it is Sunday, and asks, 
‘‘What is the Fourth Commandment?’’ 
There is asudden chill, then a ransacking of 
memories. Nobody is exactly right, as to word 
and phrase in order, not even the ship’s offi- 
cers nor the Sisters of Charity, two pleasant 
ladies of the Order being aboard. The 
steward says the sailor’s catechism has it, 


Six days shalt thou work and do all that thou art 
able, 

And on the seventh, holystone the decks and scrape 
the cable. 


But nobody is willing to pass that, and | 


finally we have it in proper shape. Then 
comes the full decalogue for our pleasant 
little Sunday-school, with familiar readings 
from the good old Bible. 

By evening we are passing Ocean Grove, 
and through the glass the great Sunday 
evening meeting is distinguished. Off Sandy 
Hook the gorgeous sunset brings everybody 
to the rail—a wonder in sky and sea alike. 
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As we move up through the bay, and the 
Narrows, and the harbor, the grand dis- 
play of electric lights innumerable, in end- 
less variety of color, is very brilliant against 
the black background of the night, and we 
congratulate ourselves upon the good fortune 
that brings us into port after night fall. 

Suddenly, as we are nearing the Battery, 
there is a crash and then acry from the water, 
‘* Hold on, Tom! I'm ail right,’’ and an of- 
ficer of the ship rushes by to the stern and 
leans over the rail looking out into the 
darkness. A bell strikes, the engine stops, 
a boat is hastily lowered. For a little time 
there is a feeling of awful suspense—in that 
dark water it is so easy to go down—as the re- 
turn of the boat is awaited. It comes back 
with three boys, who, not having a light, 
were run down by the steamer. The boat 
is hoisted quickly to the davits, the boys are 
sent below to the stoves in the kitchen, and 
the engines are again at work. The quick 
movements of the rescuing party, and the 
fine humanity of officers and men, were 
something to witness. The steamer is again 
under way and in a short time—now 11 p. 
m.—we are at the dock, from which we 
started two weeks before. 

Some hours remained next morning for 
New York, and so we visit the Governor’s 
Room in the City Hall, the Tombs, Mul- 
berry street for its Italian quarter, Mott 
street for its Chinese quarter ; then to Cen- 
tral Park. Taking a carriage at the en- 
trance, on our way up to the Metropolitan 
Museum we meet Robert Bonner driving 
**Surol,’’ for which he recently paid the 
handsome sum of $100,000. At the Mu- 
seum, which is by all odds the most interest- 
ing place to visit in the great city, we 
spend all the time we can spare, as we usu- 
ally do when here. Its historic and art 
treasures are of immense value. Across the 
drive is the Egyptian monolith. On the 
way down town we visit the new synagogue 


| on Fifth Avenue, which, but recently com- 


pleted, has cost upwards of a million 
dollars; also St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
finest structure of its kind in the country. 
Then the homeward way, through a country 
whose like we have not elsewhere seen. 
And what shall we keep of it all? The 
green groves and wonderful sky of Flor- 
ida ; Como, St. Augustine, Conestoga, and 
the moonlight ride to Tavares ; the sunrise 
and sunset glory of the sky and sea; the art 
treasures of the Metropolitan Museum ; and 
a hundred minor objects and experiences 
that are, in part, warp and woof of this rare 
midsummer holiday. Best of all that glad 
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human sympathy and comradeship—that 
joyous companionship with nature—that 
glad and grateful thought of God so well ex- 
pressed in the beautiful lines of Jean Inge- 
low that each of us brought away from the 
> g y 
good ship Tallahassee : 
Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It isa comely fashion to be glad : 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 


There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head : 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede : 
“Thy Father loves thee.”’ 
J. P. M. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: Our fifth annual 
Local Institute at Prof. Piersol’s Academy, West 
Bridgewater, was held during this month, com- 
mencing August 22d, and continuing four 
days. The attendance was good, ninety-six 
members being enrolled, and much interest 
was manifested in the proceedings. The exer- 
cises were especially arranged for young 
teachers, and those about to teach their first 
term. This is the first of a series of Local In- 
stitutes, which it is intended to hold in ‘the 
county during this school year. We believe 
much can be done for the cause of education in 
our midst in this way. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman: Every district ex- 
cept one, reported an increase in salary. 
Eighteen adopted free books. Fourteen length- 
ened the term. Twenty two adopted a graded 
salary. Oley is building four houses. Bern 
bought furniture for ten houses. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: The follow- 
ing districts have supplied all their schools with 
Webster's International Dictionary : Chester 
Hill, Clearfield, Curwensville, Burnside, Lum- 
ber City, Brady, Sandy, Union, Goshen, Jordan, 
Morris, Penn, Pennville, Houtzdale,and Bucaria. 
Clearfield, Du Bois, Curwensville, and Houtz- 
dale have a term of nine months; Morris, De- 
catur, Wallaceton, and Chester Hill, eight 
months ; Sandy, Huston, Bradford, and Bigler, 
seven months. These are the advances so far 
as heard from. The indications are that the 
directors of the county will push the schools 
forward and be in line with the most progress- 
ive counties in the State. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Carney: Since my last report 
I learn that other districts have shown the 
proper spirit in school progress. Monroe and 
Delaware have advanced the salary five dol- 
lars per month; others, again, are improving 
buildings and furniture, as Walker and Fayette. 
The Port Royal Board certainly shows the 
proper appreciation of the increased appropri- 
ation by lengthening the term and raising the 
salary, notwithstanding that the borough is yet 
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in debt for one of the most convenient and sub- 
stantial school buildings in the county. There 
is still room for improvement. None of the 
country districts have increased their term 
Now, why country children would not be bene- 
fited by longer terms, as well as town children, 
is something I am unable to explain. Fer- 
managh township is building a new house, 
which will be a great convenience, meriting the 
approval of all interested in the cause of gen- 
eral education. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The study of 
local history and geography in our schools will 
receive quite an impetus through the medium of 
a large township wall-map of the county, and 
a county history, which were introduced into 
many of our districts this summer. A feeling 
has prevailed for some time among our people, 
that the knowledge of home and the events 
which cluster around it, is too much neglected 
in the course of study in school. The action 
taken, with reference to the map and history, is 
intended to correct this mistake and to go even 
so far as to throw a glow of interest around the 
men and events that have shaped the character 
of our institutions and customs at home. The 
coming term will show, to some extent, whethe: 
the teachers feel prepared to give sufficient zest 
to the study of local lore, to warrant the change 
in the curriculum and the necessary outlay of 
money. Apparatus of a more general character 
was put into nearly all the schools. Several of 
our townships purchased for each of their 
schools Yaggy’s Geographical Chart, at a cost 
of $40 a piece. In five townships, whose re- 
ports are already received, the apparatus added 
to each school cost between sixty and seventy 
dollars. Free text-books were adopted in some 
half-dozen districts, and some forty slate black- 
boards furnished in the county. The following 
official card has been issued to the teachers of 
the county: 

Teachers are respectfully requested to pre- 
pare the following memoranda in convenient 
form for the use of Superintendent and Direc- 
tors in the inspection of the schools : 

1. A statement of the classification, contain- 
ing the number and names of pupils in each 
class, of the whole school. 

2. A programme of recitation and a pro- 
gramme of study. 

3. A list of text-books in use, giving the num- 
ber of each. 

4. A statement of promotions as far as prac- 
ticable. 

5. A general curriculum of the work ar- 
ranged for each grade for the school year. 

6. A synopsis of each branch of study for 
every grade in school, showing the work already 
done and the order which was followed in 
teaching the subject. 

7. A brief statement of the order and nature 
of the opening exercises in the morning. 

8. A selection of the songs that are sung by 
the school. 

g. A list of the pupils who have not missed a 
day at the end of each month. 

10. A list of the pupils who are over fifteen 
years of age. 
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11. A list of the pupils who were not in any 
school before. 

12. A sketch of the chief needs of the school 
in charge, or an outline of suggestions for its 
improvement. 

13. A list of the subjects read by the older 
pupils from supplementary books in /iferature, 
geography, science, travels and history. 

14. A report of appliances and apparatus 
added to the school during the year. 

15. A statement showing the number and 
kind of dictionaries in use. 

16. A copy the of names of the books in the 
library of general reading. 

17. A brief report showing how many pupils 
in school do not use a pen. 

18. A few lines indicating the plan followed 
in the introduction of current events. 

19. A concise statement that will explain why 
no reading table is given a place in the school. 

20. A short account of the exercises observed 
by the school upon Arbor Day. 

21. A list of the pupils who are members of 
the Arbor Day League of Lancaster County. 

22. A brief description of the exercises held 
in honor of special days or occasions, as Co- 
lumbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Longfellow’s Day. 

LAWRENCE—-Supt. ‘Watson: Wilmington 
township has adopted free text-books in reading, 
history, spelling, and writing. The schools 
are all in session and the outlook is encourag- 
ing. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Houses are being 
erected as follows: One single-room building 
each in North Annville, Jackson, and North 
Lebanon; and one single-room and one two- 
room building in West Lebanon,—this district 
has also adopted free text-books. Much atten- 
tion was given to remodeling, repainting, and 
generally improving our buildings. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: The seventeen school 
houses of Hickory township have all been 
papered, painted and kalsomined—a much- 
needed renovation. Two rooms were reseated 
with patent furniture, displacing the last home- 
made seats inthetownship. The North Liberty 
school will be graded and two teachers em- 
ployed. 

MoONROE—Supt. Paul: Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary has been placed in the 
schools of the following districts during the past 
month: Smithfield, Mid. Smithfield, Hamilton, 
Stroud, Stroudsburg, East Stroudsburg, Eldred, 
Polk, Ross, and perhaps others not heard from 
as yet. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: Prof. R. L. 
Schroyer, a graduate of Bucknell University, is 
principal of the Selinsgrove schools this year. 
Prof. M. I. Potter goes to Middleburgh. Selins- 
grove increased the term to eight months. 
Several of the districts continue to pay wages 
that are not indicative of much progress. The 
State deals liberally with the schools, and yet 
there appears to be an inclination on the part 
of some districts to run the schools on a ‘‘charity 
plan.’ Must there be more specific legislation 


in order to apply the appropriation to the im- 
provement of the schools? 
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SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Nearly all the 
teachers are now employed for the ensuing 
term. The high standard of efficiency required 
in the examinations has been steadily main- 
tained and gradually advanced. The results 
are better qualified teachers, better wages, and 
a very small number of unemployed teachers. 
The annual school report was issued during the 
month and freely distributed among directors, 
teachers, and other friends of education 
throughout the country. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The term has been 
lengthened in nearly all the districts of the 
county. East Buffalo and Union townships 
have placed Yaggy’s Geographical Aids in their 
schools. Two new school houses have been 
erected in Kelly township; they are supplied 
with suitable apparatus and furniture. The 
outlook for the year’s work is promising. 

Wyominc—Supt. Keeler: A new school 
house is being built at Noxen, Monroe town- 
ship; also one at Meshoppen. A larger num- 
ber of schools than usual will begin their term 
in September. 

DUNMORE Boro.—Supt. Fowler: The schools 
opened with a large attendance. A new build- 
ing is now in course of erection to be completed 
by February Ist, 1893. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: The School Board of this district, 
being unable to agree upon the election of a 
treasurer, was, by a request of citizens, supple- 
mented by a petition from the six directors, dis- 
solved by Court, August 22d, and the following 
Board appointed: Hon. James J. Brennan, 
John Leahy, D. J. Thomas, Joseph Patterson, 
Charles Calnon, and Charles Butler. This 
Board organized August 25th, by electing Joseph 
Patterson, president, Chas. Calnon, secretary, 
and Sam’l Fahringer, treasurer. Unfortunately 
for the district, the dissolution was too long de- 
layed, causing a postponement of school-open- 
ing until the early part of September. Such an 
occurrence is to be deplored, but these dead- 
locks will be possible so long as School Boards 
are composed of six Directors. Why not have 
seven members in the Board ? 

Newport Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Dewey: 
All schools opened August 29, except four at 
Glen Lyon. The Smead-Wills System of heat- 
ing is being placed in three buildings. Wide 
covered porches are being built in front of four 
buildings. Nearly all the rooms have been 
newly painted. Teachers met on Saturday, 
August 27, for instruction and advice relating 
to their duties, and also to organize the District 
Institute. The School Board increased the 
Superintendent's salary to $1,200, The Board 
also purchased a flag for each building in the 
township. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: A_ special 
building will be erected for manual training. 
A teacher has been elected who will take 
charge of the work as soon as the building 
is completed. Instruction will be given in 
all the grades above the primary by a special 
teacher. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Johnston; The dedication 
of two new school buildings, giving us twenty 
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rooms that were greatly needed, was a marked 
day with us. These buildings were used first at 
the opening in September. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: All of last year’s 
teachers who applied were re-employed, most 
of them at a higher salary. School term was 
lengthened to ten months. The new Board 
consists of eighteen members instead of nine. 
They manifest much interest in the success of 
the schools. All the teachers were in their 
places at the opening of the new term, August 
22. Theenrol)]ment for the first month is large. 
The fine weather was very favorable to the early 
opening. Buildings and grounds were placed 
in excellent order during the vacation, Our 
prospects for good work during the year are en- 
couraging. 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Jones: 
All of our old teachers who were applicants were 
re-appointed, with two exceptions. We have 
reason to regard the teaching force efficient. 
The average salary for male teachers is $63.30; 
for female, $47.74. The length of the term will 
be ten months. Free arithmetics and copy- 
books will be furnished. Thus, the increased 
State appropriation gives us a longer term by 
one month, free books, and a slight increase in 
teachers’ salaries. In a year or two all text- 
books will be free in Hazle township. On ac- 
count of the lengthened term, our schools com- 
menced earlier than in former years, and we 
expected only a comparatively sinall attend- 
ance; but the number of children on roll the 
first month is greater than for the same period 
last year, and the percentage of attendance 
higher. The Board adopted a series of regula- 
tions governing the schools, and a course of 
study, which were printed in pamphlet form 
and distributed to patrons, teachers, and di- 
rectors. The course of study provides for 
graduating such advanced pupils as have pur- 
sued the studies required and become proficient 
therein. A District Institute was organized and 
an interesting programme adopted. A majority 
of the School Board were in attendance at the 
Institute. 

PHGENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Schools opened 
August 29, with twenty-five teachers. During 
the summer a new room in the High School 
Building was opened and fitted up with single- 
seat furniture of the latest approved pattern. 
The old-time blackboards have all been gradu- 
ally replaced by natural slate of the best quality. 
Stationary washstands were placed in fourteen 
rooms, and many other changes and repairs 
made for the accommodation of teachers and 
pupils. 

PLYMOUTH TWP. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Gil- 
dea: Schools opened August 22. All books 
being furnished free, the attendance is larger 
than it ever was before, at the beginning of a 
term. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: One school house is 
being built in Colerain township, one in Har- 
rison, one in Juniata, one in Londonderry, two 
in Napier, one in Providence East, one in St. 
Clair East, one in Woodbury township, and 
one in Woodbury South. As was seen by last 


report, salaries have gone up in this county, 
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but I am sorry to herald forth that we have one 
rich district, rate of school tax 1% mills,—in 
hands of Treasurer about $1500,—State aid 
about $1000, or $21.00 a month to each school 
—and this district 1s attempting to employ 
teachers at $22.50 per month: that is, they mean 
to pay by local taxation one dollar and a half 
per month! Do they get teachers at that? J 
have not heard, Southampton, which has been 
looked upon as the poorest district in the 
county, pays $30 per month and in addition to 
that supplied twelve houses (all they have) with 
patent desks, teacher’s desk and chair. Mann 
township, also one of the poor districts, pays 
$30 per month, and put patent desks, teacher's 
desk and chair into all their houses. We show 
how much we value a thing by what we are 
willing to pay for it. When in the eyes of 
men, the almighty dollar gets so big that it out- 
weighs childhood, eclipses schools, and is more 
valuable than true manhood, we certainly, to say 
the least, have a chronic case of moral myopia, 
and if there be not enough healthy sight left in 
the community to point out the true course, there 
is assuredly a gloomy future for the children. 
Since my last report, King township has ad- 
vanced the pay from $22 to $30; Kimmel, from 
$28 to $32; Union, from $22 to $30; St. Clair 
West, from $25 to $30; Southampton, from $28 
to $30; Mann, from $25 to $30. The lowest 
maximum pay in any district, in which they 
pretend to do more than board the teacher for 
his work, is $27.50. The average maximum 
salary in the rural districts will reach about $33. 
The P. O. S. of A. raised with becoming cere- 
mony a flag on the Salemville house, and also 
at New Enterprise. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: I am more 
than pleased with the outlook for our schools 
this term. Outside of Ccoke disirict, which 
has had a nine months’ term for a number 
of years, all the rural distircts except three, 
have increased the school term: Monroe and 
Pennsboro’ from six to eight months; Ship- 
pensburg township from seven to eight; and the 
remainder, from six to seven. The boroughs 
of Newburg ana Shirmanstown, from seven to 
eight. Never in my experience in the school 
affairs of the county, has there been more care 
exercised in the selection of teachers than this 
year. Our County Institute will meet on the 5th 
of December. Three new first grade primary 
schools and one mixed school have been or- 
ganized since the beginning of the present 
school year. These are distributed as follows,— 
two primary schools in Carlisle, one school at 
Pine Grove, and the mixed school at Riverton 
in Lower Allen district. 

GREENE-—- Supt. lams: During the month | have 
held interviews with many of the school Boards 
of our county, either individually or as a body, 
with a view to determine what aids to purchase 
for the teachers, what plans had best be devised 
for building and repairing houses and for ren- 
dering the surroundings more homelike and 
more attractive. My thanks are due to the dif- 
ferent Boards for the unreserved co operation 
they have rendered me in making preparations 
for the coming term. 
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TRAINING.—The feeblest attempt in the smallest, 
most obscure Western village to advance true art has 
weight and influence, and is not lost though it seems 
too insignificant to be noted. If all were generals, 
we should have no army. The smallest drummer- 
boy at the farthest ee of our civilization is an 
essential part of the whole, helping and advancing 
the good cause by his earnestness and fidelity, in- 
spiring some faint, feeble heart to one more effort, 
passing on the good word of obedience, in the faith 
that ten times one is ten, till the tens are hundreds, 
the hundreds thousands, the thousands a multitude 





that no man can number. If even a feeble effort ts 
of value, how much more valuable is a well-directed, - 
intelligent effort of one who has been systematically 
trained, who sees the end from the beginning, and, 
sure of his ground, strengthened by sympathy and 
that sense of communion which is the very life of 
the soul, works intelligently for a definite end! For 
this a thorough, careful training is needed—a train- 
ing which, in its elementary condition, should pre- 
cede any question of talent or special ability. We 
do not ask children if they have a predilection for 
the alphabet or the multiplication table; it is their 
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Martin Rinkart, 1644. 
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right; they are to have it whether they specially de- 
sire it or not. All will not become Newtons or 
Shakespeares; but without the preliminary training 
they have no possibility of appreciating either the 
one or the other. The receivers must outnumber 
givers in any one direction; there must be audience 
as well as orator. The better trained the audience, 
the better oratory wiil they demand and receive. 
As simple, as unquestioning, should be the first part 
of a child’s musical education, till, unconsciously, 
the page of music is as expressive and intelligible to 











him as a page of printing, remembering always that 
to vocalize a scale is much easier than to learn the 
different sounds in the alphabet, a far simpler task 
to master in childhood than in maturer years. Vocal 
music, which at first is largely imitative, is the easi- 
est method for very young children, who, experience 
proves, will learn good music much more readily than 
bad, and are swayed and influenced beyond compu- 
tation by the sentiment of the hymns and songs learned 
at school and sung in unison, or by the sort of musical 
atmosphere in which they find themselves at home. 
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1N instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
pupil. tis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ai.ce is not the most important part of teaching; we 
ure all more or lessimitative,and learn by example and 
precept, by the mistakes and successes of others. Num- 
bersix on Mondayshould be numberoneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model or a beacon. The stim- 
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work istooimportant to be overlooked. Apart from that 
instinct in human nature manifested in a desire to excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playing 
and singing in the presence of others tends to banish 
shyness ; and that wretched manvais honte which many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 





ulus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 


VIVA L’'AMERICA. 
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IN the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on either side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening,as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag ;” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.’ It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 
begin a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 
he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 





instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmony swelled up and down our 
army—“ Home, Sweet Hlome.”” When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
grand chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
When they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “Three cheers for home!” and as they 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “ something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” — Frances E. Willard. 
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1A song for our ban-ner, the watch-word re-call, Whichgave the Re-pub - lic her 
2. What God in His in - fi - nite wis-do m designed, And armed with the weapons of 
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sta- tion, ew - nit -ed we stan di - vid-ed we fall,” It made and preservedus a 
thun-der, Not all the earth's de -S} ots or factions combined, Have the power to con - quer or 
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na - tion. The un-ion of lakes, the un-ion of lands, The un - ion of states none can 
sun - der. The un-ion of lakes, the un-ion of lands, The un-ion of states none can 
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sev-er, The un- ion of hearts,the un-ion of hands, And the flag of our Un- ion for - ore. 
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T. T. Barker. 


wre SONG OF SOLDIER'S WIFE. 
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1. Ba-by, sleep! shadows creep Down the hill-sides dark and long! Slum-ber _ soft - ly 
2. Ba-by, sleep! low I weep, Lest I wake the in my woe! Where the camp-fires 
3. Ba-by, sleep! an- gels keep Ho - ] vig-ils o'er thy head! And thy moth-er’s 
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and thy dreaming May perch am. vave brighter seeming, For thy mother’s cra-dle song! 


gleam and quiv-er, Far a-way be - side the riv- er, Fa - ther thinks of thee, I know! 
life seems sweeter, Griefs grow dim, and joys com-plet-er, Singing by thy cra-dle bed! 
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